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THE LIBRARY OF BRASENOSE COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


+ 
( lege 


Brasenose Library may deserve a short 
account in these columns, not on account of 
singularity in any respect, but for the very reason 
that it well re presents the average Oxford college 
library. It is far inferior to the collections at 
Christ Church, Queen’s, or Balliol, and has few 
MS. treasures to set beside those of C rpus, while 
it is literally overshadowed by the great Re: 


its 


ding 
Room of the Bodleian, yet it has no need to be 
ashamed of its buildings and endowment, contents, 
r prospects. We will take these in order. 

1. The library is probably as old as the college 
(founded in 1509), for it possesses books presented 
to it by Bishop Smyth, the co-founder, and by 
some of the first. bo dy of fellows, and was at first 
contained in a single room on the north side of the 
front quadrangle. There are no records of its early 
state, but no doubt it was supported entirely by 
donations. In 1663 money was raised for a new 
chapel and library, and the present room was 
erected over the cloisters. It was the last library 
in Oxford to retain the custom of chaining the 
books to their places, for not till 1781 w ere the old 
fittings altered to their present form. [t is now 





a large, well-proportioned room, about eighty feet 
in length by twenty-five in breadth, lighted by 
ten windows on the side facing Radcliffe Square, 
with books covering the whole of the wall space, 
and filling some cases placed transversely across 
the room. There is no gallery. Of late years an 
undergraduates’ library has been formed, of which 
more will be said. From 1669 the library has 
received a small fixed contribution from members of 
the college, but was fortunate in receiving a legacy 
in 1725 from Dr. William Grimbaldson, which 
now produces more than two hundred pounds 
x year for library purposes. It has also had some 
large donations of books, especially from John 
Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, 1521-47, Henry 
Mason (d. 1647), and Francis Yarborough (d. 1770), 
among whose books are many with MS. notes by 
Joseph Wasse. 

The MSS. are few in number, and the only 
important ones are a Terence of the eleventh 
century, once in the possession of Cardinal Bembi 
(exhibiting, alas, no trace 7 the “Bembine” recer 
sion); the otivinal MS Dean Nowell’s Larger 
Catechism, corrected ~y the author, and counter- 
by Archbishops Parker and Grindal ; and 
the only existing MS. of Bishop Pearson’s minor 
theological works, from which they were edited by 
Archdeacon Churton in 1844. The printed books 
are more interesting. We possess the only copy of 
a book printe: 2t Oxford in the fifteenth centur 
on vellum, Alexander de Ales’s commentary on 
the De Anima of Aristotle, “ in sum per me 
'heodericum rood de Colonia in alma universitat 
Oxon. Anno incarnacionis d minice .LXXX}. 
” Accident ally, bound 
s discovered an especia 
r Book of Edward V1., 
‘ardwell’s Two 
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signed 
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xi die mensis Octobris. 1p 
with another book, wa 
rare edition of first Prays 
bearing date March, 1549 
"9 of Common Prayer, second ed., Oxf., 1841, 

xl, and Ketley’s T'wo qies, Parker Society, 
1844 1). There are also copies of Crowley’s Psalter 
of 1549, of Day’s Psalter of 1563 in four parts, and 
of the Orcharde of Syon, printed by Wynkyn ad: 
Worde in 1519, which is of special interest to us 
from the fact that Sir Richard Sutton, who was 
steward of the monastery of Sion, and caused the 
book to be printed, was co-founder of the college. 
Our copy of An Exhortation vnto Prayer ..also 
« Letanie with Suffrages, undated, with musical 
notes, is perhaps the earliest edition of Cranmer's 
Litany issued in 1544. It was printed by Grafton 
or Berthelet. The college has always been anxious 
to do honour to Dean Nowell, successively scholar, 
fellow, and principal, by forming a collection of 
the editions of his Catechisms, and possesses, 
among others, the first two issues both of the 
Latin and Eng glish Larger — sm (1570-1) and 
the only known copy of a 1586 edition of the 
Middle C: It may :* interesting to add 
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February, 1879, was 11,726, and that it increases 
at the rate of about 150 volumes a year. The 
undergraduates’ library is in a distinct room, and 
contains about 400 volumes of the chief works re- 
quired for the schools. If your readers inquire 
what sort of subjects is best represented in the 
library as it has come down to us from the last 
century, the answer must be English theology, 
especially of the time of the Restoration, standard 
editions of the fathers and of classical writers, and 
miscellaneous English literature, perhaps chiefly 
historical and topographical. The intrinsic value 
of college libraries, as possibly containing undis- 
covered treasure, has been greatly overrated, a fact 
probably due to the difficulty of access to them for 
the general public. 

3. But above these bibliographical and literary 
points ranks the question, How far has this library 
aided the work which Oxford has for centuries 
taken in hand, in connexion with the higher 
education of the country? What part has it played 
in the ordinary life of the place? Not a prominent 
one. In the past there is no instance of it being 
accessible to undergraduates except through their 
tutor. Nearly all the college libraries have been, 
till lately, fellows’ libraries only. Perhaps their 
resources were at first fully taxed to meet the 
requirements of the fellows, then too poor to pur- 
chase expensive books for themselves, but we may 
also surmise that little or no interest was taken by 
the general mass of resident students in questions 
which lay outside their obvious daily work. It 
seems not to have been recognized that libraries 
should create and foster a width of intelligent 
study, without waiting till public opinion force 
open the entrance to knowledge. The functions 
of these libraries would seem to be not to rival 
greater collections by amassing rare books and 
manuscripts, unless on a subject or by an author 
specially connected with the college, not to be 
kept in quiet and seclusion through too high an 
estimate of the value of their uncommunicated 
stores, and not to be mere collections of super- 
seded editions; but, on the contrary, (a) to provide 
both for the fellows and undergraduates substantial 
help, in the form of expensive, uncommon, or 
voluminous works of reference, procuring several 
copies of works in much request, and thus sensibly 
diminishing the cost of education: this require- 
ment has been fairly met by us in consequence of 
a sufficient endowment ; (>) to give opportunities, 
if not inducements, to men who have any special 
taste of cultivating that taste : to effect which it 
is in practice found necessary that there should be 
as few restrictions as possible on free access to the 
books ; (c) to be a centre of literary information 
on all subjects connected with the college. It may 
be mentioned here that Brasenose, though, com- 
pared with some other colleges, it has not produced 
many literary celebrities, can form a list of nearly 


400 authors of its own, among whom are Elias 
| Ashmole, R. H. Barham (author of the Ingoldshy 
| Legends), Rich. Barnefielde, Rob. Burton (author 
|of the Anatomy of Melancholy), John Foxe the 
martyrologist, John Marston (probably here and 
not at C. C, C.), Dean Milman, Dean Nowell, and 
the Rey. F. W. Robertson, not to mention living 
writers. And how, writing for the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” can I pass over the name of Richard 
Heber, the helluo librorwm? As yet the library 
is not rich in the works of alumni; on the other 
hand, a frequent and valued contributor to these 
columns, the Rev. W. E. Buckley, has, with long 
devotion to the work, formed a collection which 
does not fall far short of a complete reference 
library for the literary history of his college, and 
which he freely opens to those who seek in- 
formation. 

The gradually spreading recognition of the above 
and similar aims has already resulted in two 
practical movements in Oxford. One has been 
towards aiding or relieving the Bodleian by the 
arrangement that each college should develope a 
particular part of literature, and throw its library 
open to graduates of such other colieges as afford 
corresponding privileges ; and Worcester College, 
in particular, has carried out this idea with respect 
to classical archeology. A doubt may be allowed 
whether the scheme is in practice useful, or even 
desirable, in view of the difficulties of working it, 
the small incomes of many of the libraries, and 
the obvious duty of first providing for the current 
wants of each college. 

The second movement is deserving of all praise, 
the establishment of undergraduates’ libraries. 
Few colleges are now without a suitable room 
where students can read or borrow the books which 
they most need for their work. The utility of this 
step is shown by the number of books consulted 
in any place where access is freely accorded. This 
is the special and legitimate development of a 
college library at the present time; and while it 
indeed tends to relieve the Bodleian of those readers 
who carelessly ask for trivial books, it also fosters 
in others a spirit of solid investigation which it 
will be well for colleges to encourage and direct. 

BNC. F, Mapay. 





Irish Battaps.—A tolerably thorough rum- 
mage has shown that very little of the traditional 
ballad remains in the memory of the people of 
Scotland. Whether something better has come 
in or no, printing has driven tradition out. The 
humble people of Ireland have not been so effec- 
tively schooled, for good or bad, and ballads must 
linger in their memory, and are likely to be found 
lin uncorrupt forms. Some bits of Anglo-Trish 
| ballads have been printed, but, so far as I know, 
|an attempt has never been made to forma col- 
| lection of the English ballads that are preserved 
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by tradition in a or any part of Ireland. 
A considerable treasure would, without doubt, be 
the reward of a aahele who would take the right 
way to recover it. A friend of mine has lately 
obtained Sir I/ugh from a ten-year-old Irish child 
n the streets of New 





1) was said to have known many ballads ; 
und an Irish servant-maid gave him the story, 
but, alas! not the words, of the celebrated Scan- 


1 of the mother who is roused from 
I neglect of her 

of finaing in 
perished utterly 
n Great Brita nebody move in 
this matter? r. d. C 
Harvard College, Cambr lye, Mass., U.S. 








Gipsy AnD Scorch Ruymes.—In the highly 
entertaining and learned volume entitled In (ipsy 
Tents, just published by your correspondent, Mr 
F. Hindes Groome, is given (at p. 160) a specimen 
of what are said to be the Oriental riddles stil] 
rent among the Romani race in England and 
Wales. It is a verbal puzzle on “a cherry,” and 
is as follows :— 
“ Riddle me, riddle me, red coat, 
A stick in his hand, a stone in his throat 
Riddle me, riddle me, roti tit.” 


Now, many of your readers will recognize in this 
Welsh gipsy rhyme what I consider an inferior 
version of a very well known and, I believe, very 
ld Scotch “guess.” This is how it ran in Gallo- 
runs :— 
Liddle me, riddle me, rot, tot, tot, 

A wee, wee man in a red, red coat, 

A staff in his hand, and a stane in his throat, 
Riddle me, riddle me, rot, tot, tot,” 





If it be contended that this is of Eastern origin, 
so, apparently, must be a good many more of a 
similar sort ; for example 
** Jenny wi’ the white petticoat and the red n 
The longer she stands the shorter she grows.’ | 
Apropos of gipsies, in an article on the subject | 

in the Nineteenth Century for this month, by Mr. | 
Joseph Lucas, occurs a passage the meaning of | 
which is hardly sufficiently obvious. 


“The earliest mention,” it is stated, “of the appear- 
ance in Europe of the people whom we call gipsies is | 
in the Hessian Chronicle of Will. Dillick, which relates 
their arrival in Hessian territory in the year 1414. They 
are not mentioned in the public prints, however, as being 
in Germany till 1417, when they appeared in the neigh- | 
bourhood of the North Sea.”—P. 5s0. 


What were the “ public prints” 
century that are referred to? 
ALEx. Ferevssoy, Lieut.-Col. 


of the fifteenth | 


Tae OrpDER AND METHOD FOR THE PRESENT- 
MENTS, SEPT. 30, 1674.—I send you a copy of 
an original paper just found among my old 
Gloucestershire MSS. Surely it deserves to be put 
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| extract, translated from the 
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on record in the world-wide pages of ‘ & Q.,” 
especially in these days of free action, oie n every 
one does what seemeth him good. 


“The Churchwardens are to present upon oath all 
persons that doe not repayre to their parrish Church 
every Sunday and there abide orderly and quietly during 
the whole tyme of Divine Service and ser accordin 
and provided 
which said presentments they are to deliver unto u 
fairly written at every petty Sessions that the offenders 
may be proceded against according to Lawe. ‘They are 
to take an accompt of the severall Inhabitants of their 
parrish, of what age and sex they are, And to make a 
return thereof unto us at the next Meeting, upon Oath. 

They are to observe every Sunday who are not at 
Divine Service as aforesayd. And you are every one of 
you to appear in person. 

“ The Constables are to enquire dayly, and especially 
after Sunsett and on the Lord’s Day, who continue 
tipling in any Alehouse, who use any unlawful Games, 
who are disorderly and who profane the Lord’s Day. 

You are to present the names of all who sell Ale 
ither with or without License in your severall Tythings, 

+ keepe unlawfull Games or disorders, or suffer persons 
rains ton tipling in their houses, contrary to Lawe, 
and in what place such persons dwell. You are dili- 
gently to enquire of all other disorders and disorderly 
persons and night walkers in your parish. You are to 
give an accompt what warrants have come to your hands, 
and how they have been executed. You are every one 
of you to appear in person with a true presentment of 
the premises distinctly written, upon your oaths. 

‘You are also hereby to take notice that the next 
petty Sessions will be held at the Signe of the Lamb, 
near Lawford’s Gate, on Thursday, the 15" day of 
October next, at w" time you are to appear by Nyne of 
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} the Clock in the forenoon.” 
way in my youth, and so I understand it still | 


G vestershire 






Lawford Gate is where the 
magistrates still meet, and on Thur 


T. Evtacompe, M.A. 


Pror. Mommsen’s Lisrary.—The following 
feues Archiv (Band vi. 
Heft i. 200), the organ of the Gesellschaft fiir iiltere 
Geschichtskunde, and devoted to the sup- 
port and aid of the completion of that colossal work 
the Monumenta Germanic Historica, contains what 
may be regarded as the official account of the MS. 
treasures destroyed in the fire at Prof. Mommsen’s 
residence on July 12. Prof. Mommsen, it may be 
remarked, is the chief of the committee engaged 
in publishing the Antiquissimt of the 
Monumenta: 


‘Of the MSS. of Jordanis, the new edition of which 
Mommsen was on the point of finishing, the Codex Pala- 
tinus of the Heidelberg Library, and another codex from 
the Cambridge Library, are entirely destroyed; those 
belonging to the libraries of Breslau and Vienna are very 
much injured. The text constructed from these MSS., 
and already in type, was fortunately saved. A copy of 
Lindenbruch’s edition of Jordanis (belonging to the 
Hamburg Library), with a marginal collation of the lost 
Arras Codex, also perished, but Herr Heitz of Strasburg 
has produced another copy, which turns out to be the 
one from which Lindenbruch copied the readings of the 
MS. Two MSS. belonging z to Leyden are as good as un- 
injured. Mommsen’s preparatory labours for editions of 
Marcellinus and Isidorus are for the most part saved; 
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but collations of various MSS. made by Bethmann, Ewald 
(in Spain), and Mommsen himself, are some of them in- 
jured and others destroyed.” 


W. A. B. Cooipee. 


“INFERNAL” USED AS AN INTENSATIVE.—We 
should many of us, if we came upon this word 
used as a strong form of very, be inclined to look 
upon the document in which it occurred, whatever 
its professed age, as a modern production, As 
a warning of the danger of error incurred by those 
who take modern slang words or phrases to be 
a certain evidence that the writings in which they 
occur are modern, I would direct attention to the 
following passage in a letter from Lady Mary 
Verney, written in the year 1646. She was in 
London, and is describing the expenses she is put 
to. She had to pay 
“2 shillings a week for a chamber, another for her 
maid, two pair of stairs high, and all fire, candle, wash- 
ing. breakfast, and diet, besides coaches, which are most 
infely \nell dear, and there is no stirring forth without 
one, or a chair,” — Seventh Report of Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, 454. 


’ 


Anon. 


Hixpoo Forxk-torr.—The Pioneer Mail re- 
cently contained the following paragraph :— 

“The harbour works at Madras are progressing 
famously, and there can be no doubt now that Mr. 
Thorowgood will complete the undertaking early next 
year, and that, barring accidents, the original estimates 
will not be exceeded. When the southern groyne reached 
its extreme length the other day, and the curve inwards 
towards the north was fairly commenced, Mr. Thorow- 
good celebrated the event with a little jubilee. A few 
days later the lower classes of natives became the victims 
of a terrible hoax, which they have since clung to with 
the tenacity of their peculiar disposition. Mr. Thorow- 
good’s little festival, it was rumoured, had been really 
«x propitiation of the great sea simi; eight infants had 
been sacrificed by order of Government, and, as the sdmi 
wanted more, more young children had to be found. In 
order to procure them, men had been instructed to steal 
them, and the police had orders not to interfere. A 
downright panic set in among the lower castes. The 
sami had sat down at the end of the groyne, and no stone 
could be set properly till he had had a meai! ‘What 
sort of sami is he?’ asked J of the aforesaid Tom ; ‘is he 
a bad or a good sdmi ‘Oh, very bad sort s@mi, sar— 
same like a big snake, with hairs like a tiger and head 
like elephant.’ This absurd idea still lingers among the 
people, who firmly believe that Government bas put 
something into the sea to appease the leviathan—rupees, 
rice, betelnut, and tobacco being the last idea.” 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Monuments 1x Cuurcnues.—Three or four 
years ago I visited Pickering Church (Yorkshire), 
and noticed a fine cross-legged recumbent effigy (I 
believe of marble) of a knight—one of the Bruce 
fumily I was informed—at the west end of the 
nave. Since then the church has been “ restored,” 
and on a second visit to it, a month or two ago, I, 
after searching for some time for this monument, 
at last discovered it, almost concealed by forms, 





chairs, &c., piled up higgledy-piggledy, behind the 
organ. My object in writing this is to draw the 
attention of archzeologists generally, and Yorksbire 
antiquaries especially, to the matter, in the hope 
that steps may be taken before too late to have 
the effigy, or what remains of it, placed in the 
chancel, where sufficient space might certainly be 
found for it. R. B. 
South Shields. 


Cuance or Ciuimate ty ScorTtand IN Twenty 
Years.—In the Statistical Account of Scotland, 
published in 1798, the Rev. John Fraser, minister 
of Kilmorack (Beauly), says :— 

“In no respect has this country undergone a greater 
change than as to climate. About twenty years ago 
(1778) the farmers, without a coat upon them, were 
obliged to yoke their labouring cattle, even in the month 
of March, about three or four o'clock in the morning, as 
neither the ploughs nor cattle could stand the heat of 
the day after six or seven. But how great the reverse. 
No sight more common now in the latter end of April 
and beginning of May than a ploughman, with his body 
wrapt up in a great-coat and his hands mufiled in 
worsted mits to preserve him from the frosty air 
Showers of snow and bail are not unusual in June, even 
in the dog-days.” 

It may be questioned whether any other parish o1 
district has experienced such climatic change. 
Seto Wait. 


Prornetic Dream or Cuaries II.—In a 
letter of one William Mayle, May 21, 1640, who 
was apparently a picker-up of gossip for Arch- 
bishop Laud, he thus writes to that prelate, sixteen 
days after the dissolution of the Short Parliament: 

** Mrs. Wood reported that our gracious prince hath 
been these five days weeping bitterly, and that no man 
can pacify him; that the prince was troubled at night 
with dreams, so that at last the king came to him and 
asked him what was the matter, when the prince replied 
‘Your majesty should have asked that sooner.’ Then 
the king required the prince to tell him, who answered 
‘My grandfather left you four kingdoms, and I am 
afraid your Majesty will leave me never a one’; where- 
upon the king should ask the prince, ‘Who have been 
your tutors in this?’” 

Joun E. Batter. 


“To BE CUT OFF WITH AN ANGRY SHILLING.”— 
The expression without the angry is, of course, 
very common, but with the angry I have never 
seen it before. I came across it in Miss Braddon’s 
Barbara (ii. 31), “If Mark had married her it 
would have been a different thing. He’d have 
got himself cut off with an angry shilling.” The 
angry is, of course, an intensification ; even the 
paltry shilling which is left is supposed to carry 
with it the anger of the donor. F, CHANce. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tue Oricin or Banxs.— Looking over Haydn’ 
Dictionary of Dates (1876), I find that it states 
the Mint in London was the place of deposit for 
merchants’ cash, &c., till Charles I. rather un- 
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ceremoniously helped himself, and so damaged the 
reputation of the Mint as a bank. We are told 
that in 1645 the merchants, &c., agreed to lodge 
money, &c., with the goldsmiths, and that this was 
the origin of banking in England. From some notes 
I have, it would appear that one Thomas Foulis, 
a goldsmith in Edinburgh, in 1593 was to all 
intents and purposes a banker, and that James VI. 
in 1594 owed him 14,598/., a rather large sum in 
those days. If I am correct (unfortunately I 
cannot say from what source I derived my notes), 
banking, so far as the goldsmiths are concerned, 
was in existence in Scotland upwards of fifty years 
before its introduction into England. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 
Kilmarnock. 


Acyes AND Joanna Batture.—The following, 
from the Times of the 12th inst., is worth recording 
in “N. & Q.”:— 

“Among the many suburban residences which are 
about to be brought soon under the auctioneer’s hammer 
is Bolton House, Hampstead, for many years thie resi- 
dence of the two famous sisters—Agnes and Joanna 
Baillie. Here they entertained their literary friends, 
including Sir Walter Scott, Rogers, Lucy Aikin, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Charles Lamb, Keats, &c.; and here they 
died, Joanna in 1851, in her ninetieth year; and Agnes 
in April, 1861, in her one hundredth year. The house 
and the adjoining residences were formerly called 
‘Ostend,’ for what reason is no longer known, and the 
rising ground on which they stand is still called ‘the 
Windmill Hill.’ The house itself appears to have been 
built about the date of the death of George LI. or the 
accession of George IIT.’ 

J. N. B. 


Tut Battot-Box.—The examination of the 
witnesses by the Election Commissioners now 
sitting offers a remarkable illustration of a passage 
from the late Rev. Sydney Smith’s Wit and Wis- 
dom, p. 205, third edit.: “‘ The noise and jollity of 
a ballot mob must be such as the very devils could 
look on with delight—a set of deceitful wretches— 
a wholesale bacchanalian fraud—a posse comitatus 


of liars.” Wituiam Pvarr. 
Broadstairs. 


ALLITERATIVE SENTENCE IN ULsterR DIALEcT. 
—“ Whither would you rether hae, a stewed soo’s 
snoot, or a soo’s snoot stewed?” This has to be 
said very fast, over and over again, till the words 
stumble over each other. There is another, but 
not so alliterative :-— 

“Whither would you rether, 
Or rether would you whither, 
Hae a goose to your dinner 
Or a dinner to your goose?” 


W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


Brasses not RecisterED.—There are two 
brasses in Newport Church, Essex, which are not 


I know of. There are seven in Littlebury € ‘hurch, 
Essex, but only four registered. G. H 


A Deatn Reoister.—The following is from 
the register of Burgh next Aylsham: ‘ 1752. 
Buried Mary, wife of John Winnet, and their 
three children, Infants (Born at one time), Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. Oct. y® 31.” 

Epmuunp T. Yates, Clk. 

CuHances oF Pronunciation. — Milton, in 
Paradise Lost, accents the word sojourner on the 
first syllable; it is now accented on the second. 
He accents blasphemous on the second syllable; 
it is now generally accented on the first. 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


PorticaL Tavern Sicys.—I remember when 
young (say sixty years since) seeing the following 
inscription on a sign at a tavern at the bottom of 
the market in the city of Bristol. The poetry was 
said to be by mine host himself : 

I, John Frew, does live here, 

I sells good porter, ale, and beer ; 
To make my sign a little wider, 

I lets you know I sells good cider 

Iam afraid the poet, when he wrote the third 
line, thought more of rhyme than reason, 


M. H. R. 


Tur SHANNON AND CHESAPEAKE.—The follow- 
ing extract from the Scotsman of October 2 may 
be of interest to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 


“ Quartermaster James Coull, one of the oldest 
veterans connected with the British naval service, was 
found dead in bed yesterday at his house in Academy 
Square, Montrose. Mr. Coull, who was in his ninety- 
seventh year, went to sea at the age of eight, was pressed 
on board the Centaur just before that vessel went into 
action at the battle of Cope nhagen, and after ‘seeing 
service’ at the battle of Trafalgar. the capture of Batavia, 
and other naval engagements, had the honour of steering 
the Shannon during her celebrated fight with the Chesa- 
peake, on which occasion he received two wounds.” 


J. Woopwarp. 


Montrose. 
Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mortimer’s ItiustraTions To Cuavcer’s 
“CantTersury Tavres.”—Mr. Bradshaw has just 
called my attention to the fact that on eight of 
the nine engraved quarto plates from Mortimer’s 
Chaucer drawings, published in 1787, some ten 
years after his death, there is at the top of each a 
reference to volume and page of an edition of 
Chaucer, or rather of Tyrwhitt’s text of the Can- 
terbury Tales, which is not now known to biblio- 





registered by Manning, nor by any one else that 


graphers or Chaucer students. Neither the octavo 
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Tyrwhitt of 1775 nor the quarto of 1798 will suit. 
In possible explanation of the fact Mr. Bradshaw 


says :— 





“ Perhaps an edition in quarto was projected directly 
after Tyrwhitt’s came out in 1775, and Mortimer was 
asked to furnish a series of drawings. As he died in 
1777 or thereabouts, and these nine plates were not 
issued till 1787, and then by different engravers mostly, 
it is quite possible that the projected plan of an edition 
became slack at first, and then fell through 
many of the piates have an actual page reference, one 
would think there must have been at least a second 
volume and part of a third printed. If so, perhaps some 
proofs or stock are even yet existing It would Le very 
nice to find these.... The following are the page references: 

1, Prok gue No] wre reference Engrave iby J. Hogg. 
2. Palamon and Arcite fighting, vol. ii. p » No 
engraver's name. 

3. Nicholas and Robin (Mill 
engraver ® name 

$. Miller of Trompington (Reve), vol. ii. p 

5. The Coke and Perkin (Coke), vol. ii. 
Williams. 

6. Sompnour, Devil, 
pp 72. J. Hox 
7 >and Th 





But as 


r), vol. ii. p. 168. No 


p 212. &. 


ind Old Woman (Frere), vol. iii. 





mas (Sompnour), vol. iii. p. 93. J. 


Hogg. 

8, January and Mey (Merchant), vol. iii. p. 191, J. K. 
Sherwin, 

9%, Three Gamblers and Time (Pardoner). No page 


reference (it would be vol. iv.). J. Hogg. 

No, 1 may have been intended for a frontispiece, and 
so not have had a page and no doubt the Par- 
doner’s tale was not printed when the plate to that was 
engraved The same date is on them all—* London 
Published Feb* 12 1787. by J. R. Smith. No. 31 King 
Street Covent Garden.’ ” 

There is no J. R. Smith in Kent’s London 
Directory of 1786 or 1788,—1787 is not in the 
British Museum or in the Guildhall Library,— 
but Redgrave states that he was a publisher (of) 
and dealer in prints, as well as an engraver. Mr. 
Reid says that Mortimer’s original drawing of 
“ January and May,” No. 8 in Mr. Bradshaw’s 
list, is at South Kensington. Bohn's Lowndes, 
under “ Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, quarto, 1798,” says 
that copies of the Mortimer engravings were 
in the White Knights and some other copies. 
They were in my copy of the 1798 edition 
that I cut up to collate with Lord Leconfield’s 
Petworth MS. of the Tales for my Six-Text. Can 
any of your readers tell us whether Mortimer 
ever drew more than the above-named nine illus- 
trations ; where any such, including the engraved 
ones (except that at South Kensington), are ; 
whether any other record exists of the edition of 
Chaucer that Mortimer or his engravers used ? 

F, J. Furnivatt. 


reference ; 


Tre Lorps Grey pe RorTHeERFIELD, AND THE 
{)UARTERMAIN Famiiy.—Joan, only daughter and 
heir of Robert, fifth and last Lord Grey of Rother- 
field, was the wife of John, Lord Deyncourt. She 
is said by Sir Bernard Burke to have married, 
secondly, Richard Quartermain. 


I am anxious to 








find what evidence there is of this Quartermain 
marriage, which I should be glad to establish, but 
am doubtful whether it can be substantiated. If 
not, I should be glad to know whom Richard 
Quartermain did marry. 

I also want to ascertain the names and families 
of the mothers of the following ladies, all of whom 
were wives of Barons Grey de Rotherfield :— 

M ircuret, daughte r of R rer OWy llyngton, died 
129. 

E] zabeth (or Maud Le dauchter of Michael 
Poynings, married 1361. In this case the mother’s 
name was Joan. She was the widow of Sir John 
de Molynes, and an heiress. 

Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of William de 
La Plaunche. She married, secondly, Sir John 
Clinton. HERMENTRDE, 


Mary Wit.ovensy.—tThe following inscription 
is in deeply incised letters on an oak slab over the 
pulpit in Tilsworth Church, Bedfordshire 

*¢ MEMORANDVM 

M™S MARY WILL 

OWBI . HATH ; 

GIVEN . 6. POVNDS 

A, YEARE. TO. THE. 

POORE . OF . THIS 

PARRISH . FOR. EVER.” 
I believe this bequest “for ever” has, unfor- 
tunately, been lost for a considerable time. The 
Willoughby family became connected with this 
parish through the marriage of Sir Richard, son 
of Sir Richard Willoughby, temp. Edward IIL, to 
Isabel, daughter of Roger de Mortein, who held 
lands in this parish, and one of whose descendants 
? John de Mortein: only these words, “ Mor- 
teyne cy gist,” are visible on the slab, which has 
been built into the structure of the church) was 
buried here. I am unable to discover who this 
Mrs. Mary was. I have looked at one or two Wil- 
loughby pedigrees, but cannot identify her. Will 
any one kindly assist me? F, A. Buayves. 

Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


Framixnco.—How came the bird to be called by 
this name? The word that sounds most like it is 
the Italian Fiammingo, but that means Fleming, 
Flamand. The Italians call the bird fenicottero, 
a modification of the Latin phenicopterus. They 
seem to have no popular name for it, because it is 
too rare with them to have obtained one. I sup- 
pose the bird’s flame-coloured plumage gave origin 
to the word flamingo, but through what channel 
did it reach us? J. Dixon. 


TREGONWELL Famity.—About fifty years ago 
a Mr. Tregonwell built a house in Bournemouth, 
and he is said to have founded the now fashionable 
“ winter garden of England.” Was this gentleman 
descended from the same family as Dorothy Tre- 
gonwell, who married Thomas Warre, of Swell 
Court, and Shepton Beauchamp, whose daughter 
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and heir married Sir Robert Grosvenor, of Eaton 

Hall? What are the arms, and to what county 

does the family belong? Louis Drvuce. 
Sunny Hall, Bournemouth, 


| (see Smith’s Bible Dic., s.v. “ Ophel”). 
|does the Ohliam of Renan point to a fresh re- 


‘name as ‘Hovéli-‘am, “the fence of the People,” 


while some of the MSS. of Eusebius read (Aca 


Query, 


| storation, or is it merely a misprint for Ophliam ? 


Carew Castite.—Where can I find a good 
account of Carew Castle, Pembrokeshire? The 
accounts given in the guide-books of the locality 
are very scanty. The local pronunciation of the 


name appears to be Carey. Is there any au- 
thority for this, or is it merely a provincialism ? 
G. C. 


Brighton. 


L. Maynew. 


In the Hibbert Lectures for 1880 (London, Williams 
& Norgate), p. 59, the name stands “ James Obliam.”) 


Arms or Hamitton or Stanenovuse.— What 
arms were borne by this family? I shall be glad 
of any other information about them subsequent 


to that recorded in Anderson’s History of the 
| Hamiltons, As regards their arms I can obtain 


Joun Core, of Beverley, author of “A Mis- 
cellany, or Collection of Poems, Ode 
Hull : Printed at the Printing-Office, Whitehorse | 
Yard, 1791.” Was he any relation to John Cole | 
of Scarborough ? Joun TayLor, 

Northampton. 


and Songs. 


“Toe Wortny Sayines or Otp Mr. Don. 
Fit to be treasure: 1 up in the Memory of every | 
Christian.”—Such is the title of « small book « 
pamphlet, in two parts, which I picked up near 
York a short time ago. Who was Old Mr. Dod? 
We learn very little respecting him, and that only 
incidentally, in the book itself. Therein it appears 
that (1) he was a clergyman, his living being spoken 
of as “ small,” and his preaching as “ searching”; (2 
he lived in the troublous times of the last Revo- 
lution, several circumstances being related of his 
behaviour towards the rough soldiery “in the late 
wars ”; (3) his residence, for a time at least, 
t “Ashby near Fawsly.” Beyond these meagre 
facts, I can glean nothing concerning him. Has 
his memory clean died out, and does this little 
book afford one more exemplification of the correct- 
ness of the poet’s definition of fame :— 

“ What is it, but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper 

The book, by the way, has a portrait of Mr. Dod, 
in flowing wig, gown, and bands. There is a 
full-page illustration of the crucifixion at the end, 
and within are one or two cuts. The illustrations 
are rough, but much in the style of Gent, of York. 
I am of opinion that the book is from his press. 


T. S. 


was 





“ OnviamM.”— 

(Rome) deviendra la ville des ascites 
Jacques Ohliam, avec 
lame d’or sur le front.” 
lérre, 1880, p. 66. 


tla facon de 
genoux et sa 
sd’A 


3 
ses cullosités aux 
-Renan, Confers 


Renan is of course referring to James, the Bishop | 
of Jerusalem, called Obhas by Hegesippus (ap. | 
Eusebius, ii. 23), and which he interprets as 
equivalent to zeptoy2) Tov Aaov, “the bulwark 
of the people.” Bishop Wordsworth and Dean 
Stanley suppose that the original form of ‘2Aias 
was Ophli-am, i.e. “the hill or fortress of the 
people” (Heb. ‘ephel+‘am). Ewald restores the 


no information from the Lyon Office, Edinburgh, 
and Anderson apparently did not know them. 
HaMILTon, 
Hastings. 


Tne Worsuir or Satury.—Can any one guide 


me to a work treating on the most primitive 
worship of the planet Saturn ? W. E. M. 
Mysterious Lake Sounps.—The dwellers on 


certain parts of the shore of Lough Neagh assert 
that occasionally they hear loud sounds, as of gun- 
shots or explosions, which they allege issue from 


the surface of the lake. These sounds they call 
“ water-guns,” or sometimes they are spoken of as 
the “lough shooting.” My attention was first 


called to the matter by a gentleman who was 
curate of a parish on the eastern shore of the lough, 
and who had frequently heard these sounds both 
by day and by night. I afterwards had an oppor- 
tunity of talking to some of the fishermen on the 
subject, and they were quite familiar with the 
“lough shooting.” The sounds are heard usually 
in calm warm weather, and quite as often during 
the night as during the day. The people who are 
accustomed to these sounds pay but little attention 
to them, and therefore it was not easy to ascertain, 
in conversation, how often they are heard, whether 
every summer, when they were last heard, &c. The 


| country people do not attempt to account for them. 


To the only suggestion I could make—namely, that 
the “ water guns” were echoes of distant shooting, 
perhaps of poachers—the fishermen said that that 
was out of the question, because the sounds were 
heard in the darkest nights, when there was no 
light whatever to shoot at anything. The sounds 
are heard on shore, and also by the fishermen 
| when they are out on the lough, far from shore. 
Have such sounds been noticed in connexion with 
other large shallow lakes, with low shores, in other 
parts of the world ? 
’, H. Parrerson, M.R.IA. 

Belfast. 

Barker Famity, or Lintox, CAMBRIDGE.— 
Can any of your correspondents assist me in tracing 
the pedigree of the above family? Who were the 
parents of Samuel Barker, born at Linton, July 6 
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1769? I believe they were Thomas and Mary 
sarker, who died 1777 and 1775 respectively; in 
which case, had they other issue, and can informa- 
tion be afforded as to their pedigree? The family 
arms are, Three martlets in a shield, a bear sejant, 
ora greyhound. Both having been used, I cannot 
say with certainty which is correct. This seems 
to indicate their connexion with the Barkers of 
Hambledon and Lyndon, co. Rutland, or of Ipswich, 
co. Suffolk. Am I correct in ascribing their origin 
to either family? There were about fifty copies 
published for private circulation of the pedigree of 
the Barker family of co. Salop and elsewhere. I 
have tried to procure a copy, but without success. 
Some of your readers may be able to state if this 
publication affords any clue and further advise me. 
Henry E. Barker. 

2, Mount Olive, Ingestre Road, Oxton, Cheshire. 

[ The proper blazon of the coat of the Lyndon family, 
of which the direct male line became extinct 1815, is, 
“ Per fesse nebulée, ea. and or, three martlets counter- 
changed.” Their crest was “A bear sejant ppr.” The 
Ipswich family appear to have used the bear and the 
greyhound indifferently for their crest. } 


“THER IS BOUTE A BEAME.”— 

“It is probable enoughe my Lo. of Somerset may 
marry my sister in lawe, ‘ther is boute a beame,’ as the 
Hallifax phraise is, and yet it is most certaine the Earl 
of St. Albans affects me not at all; my Lord what thinke 
you, can I helpe either? whie then lett every man doe 
as he likes, for as it is in the ballett, ‘I like the humour 
well,’”—Viscount Wentworth (1635) in Ellis, Original 
Letters, ser. ii, vol. iii. p. 283. 

What is the meaning of the above phrase, and why 
“ Halifax”? What ballad is alluded to in the 
last sentence ? Geo. L. Arrersoy, 

Wimbledon, 


Jounson’s Resipences 1n Lonpon.—There is 
in Old and New London, vol. vi. p. 194, a very 
incomplete list given, which purports to be based 
on Boswell. Thirteen localities are enumerated. 
I know of seventeen. Has any painstaking person 
been at the trouble to make a complete and correct 
list? In the above book 6, Castle Street, Caven- 
dish Square, is named. Was it not Castle Court ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Nomismatic.—Brass. Obv.: legend, “ Victoria 
Queen”; field, bust in profile to left. Rev.: 
legend, “ East India Company, 1845”; field, “One 
cent,” within wreaths. It is rather smaller than 
the copper coin of that date. Were coins for the 
East India Company ever struck in brass for cir- 
culation, or is this a forgery ? 

W. Sravennacen Jones, 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Ricnarp Pomeroy of Bowden, in Yealmpton, 
Devon, who married Eleanor Coker, of Mapowder, 
had two sons, Henry and John. Richard Pomeroy 











and his sons were all living in 1531. Henry 
married Agnes, daughter and heiress of William 
Huckmore, and widow of Edward Harris, and had 
a daughter Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas 
Harris, Kt. Can you inform me whether Henry 
had a son, or if his brother married and had a son? 
W. §. 
44, Bedford Square. 


Garrett=Smytu.—Edward Garrett, Gent., of 
London, married Mary, daughter of Sir Robert 
Smyth, of Upton, co. Essex, in the year 1661. I 
shall be glad to have any information as to his 
descendants or present representatives. 

Vv. S. 8. 


Northampton. 


Poisonous Berries.—Are the berries of the 
common laurel poisonous? I have heard aged 
people in this part of the country (North Wilts) 
say that, in the days of their youth, they used to 
mike them into pies. Home Farm. 


“PickerEL.”—In reading a biography lately I 
came across this word very frequently. It is a 
Sussex word, and, according to the context, I take 
it to be equal to “court” or “court-house.” Is 
this so? J. Cooper Mortey. 

Liverpool, 


Hore Famity.—In the year 1746 a Mrs. Hope, 
with her two sons, Thomas and James, left Scot- 
land for Dublin, where she settled. I shall be 
much obliged for any information concerning the 
husband of this lady. I have already been in- 
formed that he took part in the Rebellion of 1745; 
hence, I suppose, the flight of his wife, or widow, 
and children to Ireland. Henry G. Hore. 

22, Freegrove Road, Camden Road. 


THe Crowns or Irish Kixcs.—What is the 
exact description of the crowns worn by the ancient 
Irish monarchs, as well as of those belonging to the 
kings of Tyrone and Ulster ? ZANONL 


Avtnors or Booxs WantTeD.— 
The Curfew, a Story of Oliver Cromwell's time. 
A. G. 
Historical Applications and Occasional Meditations 
upon Several Subjects. Written by a Person of Honour. 
London, 1670. 
The Life of Robert Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester. 
Edited by the Rev, T. Simpson Evans, M.A. London, 
1876. ABUBA, 


Avutnors or Quotations WANTED. — 

“*Who plucked that flower!’ cried the gardener, as 
he walked through the garden. His fellow helpers said 
‘The Master,’ and he held his peace.” Inscription on & 
memorial card of three children. W. F, Grecory. 

“ What is lighter than a feather? e 
The dust that blows in summer weather,” Xc. 
The above is quoted by Miss Mary Cecil Hay in her 
new story Mining. J. CoopeR MORLEY. 
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Replies. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD “SNOB.” 
(6% §. i, 436.) 


It was the late Rev. Alfred Gatty, D.D., who, | 


in the very first volume of “N. & Q.,” Feb. 16, 
1850, made the ingenious suggestion that snob had 
its origin from our universities, where a nobleman 
was marked as nob, (short for nobilis) and an under- 
eraduate without “a handle to his name” was 
s. nob., which is the abbreviation for s(ine) nol(i- 
litate). Another suggestion, in the second edition 
of Hotten’s Slang Dictionary, was that he who 
aped and imitated the nob. would do so quasi-nob., 
which might be contracted to snod. In the Gradus 
ad Cantabrigiam (1824) is this :— 

“ Snobs. A term applied indiscriminately to all who 

have not the honour of being Members of the University ; 
but in a more particular manner to the profanun 
Vulgus, the Tag-rag and Bobtail, who vegetate on the 
sedgy banks of Camus; and who appear to have a natural 
antipathy to the Gens Togata.”—P. 101. 
In Bristed’s Five Years in an English University 
(second edition, New York, Putnam, 1852), is the 
following, from the remarks on “The Cantab 
Language ”:— 

“Snob. A townsman as opposed to a student, or a 

blackguard as opposed to a gentleman: a loafer gene- 
rally.” —P. 23. 
In B. H. Hall’s Collection of College Words and 
Customs (revised edition, published at Cambridge, 
America, 1856) is the following :— 

“Snob, 1, [The above quotation from Bristed.] 

* They charged the Sxobds against their will, 
And shouted clear and lustily.’ 
Gradus ad Cantab., p. 69. 
Used in the same sense at some American colleges. 

“2, A mean or vulgar person; particularly, one who 
apes gentility (Halliwell). Used both in England and 
the United States, ‘and recently,’ says Webster, ‘ intro- 
duced into books as a term of derision.’ 

“Snobbess. In the English Universities, a female 
snob. * Effeminacies like these, induced, no doubt, by 
the flattering admiration of the fair snoblesses.’—Alna 
Mater, vol. ii, p. 116. 

“ Snobbish. Belonging to or resembling a sxob. 

. Low: vulgar: resembling or pertaining to 
2 snob.”"—Pp. 435-6. 


nobl ¥. 


I may remark that the last-named work, Alma 
Mater ; or, Seven Years in the University of Cam- 


bridge, by a Trinity Man (Thomas Wright), was | 


published in 1827. Mr. W. Everett, in his On 
the Cam (1866), does not appear to notice the word 
snob, though he gives the derivation of gyp, and 
makes such curious remarks as that the Americans 
imagine The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green to 
be “ the guide-book published by official authority.” 
So much for the word snob as pertaining to the 
class that Thackeray so vigorously handled in his 


| Mr. Wittatorr Dixon shows that it was so used by 
Grose in 1785. I am unable to answer the ques- 
| tion, although it has for many years been present 
| tomy mind, In the London Review, Oct. 27, 1866, 
appeared from my pen an unsigned article, “ The 
Festival of Snobs,” dealing with this very question 
and the celebration of St. Crispin’s Day, Oct. 25, 
by the shoemakers and members of the Crispin 
clubs, the Cordwainers’ Company (corduainier, from 
Cordua or Cordova, where Hudibras’s “ Spanish ” 
leather came from), and such clubs as that of the 
Sutors of Selkirk, of which Sir Walter Scott and 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg were members. | 
again touched upon this subject in a paper “ Con- 
cerning Cobblers,” published in the Leisure Hour, 
Oct., 1868. In Nimrod’s Chace the word snob is 
given to a stranger who is out hunting in the “swell 
countries ”; and Aiken gives an illustration where 
“ Snob takes the lead” of the hunting field. But 
why is a shoemaker called a snob? It is some- 
times easier to raise a ghost than to lay one—to 
ask a question than to return a satisfactory reply ; 
and this query, propounded thirty years ago in 
these pages, has not yet been answered. 

If your correspondent had not shown that it was 
“a nickname for a shoemaker” in 1785, I should 
have fancied that it might have had its origin in 
the days of the Prince Regent, when “ snip” was 
the nickname for a tailor, for his supposed snipping 
(or “cabbaging” of cloth, whence he is repre- 
sented in a coloured caricature of that day, in my 
possession, with an enormous cabbage beside him), 
and its first two letters would fall trippingly froin 
the tongue for an alliterative title for his brother 
craftsman the shoemaker, while the two final letters 
might be taken from the humble cobbler or the 
great Holy. The word “cobbler,” which was 
joined with the “cordwainer” in the time of 
Henry IV., was disused by the company at 
some time, I believe, in the past century, and 
would appear to have fallen into contempt. James 
Lackington, who had been a shoemaker before he 
became bookseller, poet, and proprietor of The 
Temple of the Muses, seems to have been one of 
the last who used the word in a favourable way,— 


“ 


“Cobblers from Crispin boast their public spirit, 
And all are upright, downright men of merit.” 
There were other “tuneful cobblers,” like Richard 
Savage and the two Bloomfields, who, as Byron 
said, could 
“Compose at once a slipper and a song ”’; 
men like Blackett, who 
“St. Crispin quits and cobbles for the Muse,” 
under the patronage of Capel Lofft, who was thence 
dubbed “the Mueecenas of shoemakers,” Pope 
speaks of a man who “ cobbler-like,” and after the 
fashion of “the apron’d cobbler,’ became dis- 





famous Book of Snobs. 
But this does not answer the question, Why is 
a shoemaker called a snob? Your correspondent 
‘ 


gustingly tipsy. The cobblers of Frankfort on 
the Main, ever since the days of Charlemagne, 
have claimed control over the soles of boots and 
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shoes, and the shoemakers over the upper leathers. | 
A fierce controversy on this point arose so lately 
as July, 1863. In Hanover the cobblers took pre- 
cedency over the shoemakers, and the King of 
Hanover and his son were received into the Cor- 
poration of Cobblers in October, 1861. But in 
England the word cobbler appears to have fallen 
into contempt, and is only capped in opprobrium 
by that other word snob. 

I can adduce an example showing that the sons 
of Crispin retained their peculiar nickname up to 
Oct. 8, 1866; for at the Birmingham Quarter 
Sessions held on that day an old offender who 
was found guilty of housebreaking, and was sen- 
tenced to eight years’ penal servitude, made an 
imaginative defence, in which he sought to lay the 
blame on some shoemakers with whom he had 
been drinking, and throughout the whole of his 
rambling speech he referred to these men as 
“snobs,” and to the implements of their trade as 
“ snobs’ tools.” There is not a trace of the word 
snob to be met with in The History of the Gentle 
Craft, originally published in 1584, and of which 
Charles Lamb makes mention in his facetious and 
learned article in the London Magazine, 1825, 
which was an amusing burlesque on the writings 
of his bibliomaniac and antiquarian friend the 
Rev. Thos. Frognall Dibdin. In that erudite 
article, which was supposed to be written by the 
Rev. ‘Tom Foggy Dribble, and which purported to 
be a prospectus of a learned work, The Street Com- 
Panion ; or, the Young Man’s Guide and the Old 
Man’s Comfort in the Choice of Shoes, there are 
some remarkable coinages of words, but none that 
bears on the word snob. James Granger, the bio- 
grapher, who died in 1776, speaks of one Thomas 

Knight, of Oxford, who was greatly skilled in 
heraldry, and who might have been a king-at-arms, 
but who “sunk in a few years from a shoemaker 
to a cobbler.” Not a word about the “snob,” 
which would probably be absent from the Baron 
of Bradwardine’s Glossarium, with its learned dis- 
tinctions between the calige and socci. We still 
have to ask, Why are the sons of St. Crispin 
branded with the nickname snobs ? 

Curnpert Bepe. 


“ JOLLY” (6 nS. ii. 226).—I have been led by 
Mr. Mayruew’s query to reconsider the soundness 
of what Mr. Sweet calls the astounding e tymology 
of jolly, through the O.Fr. jolif, Ital. giulivo, from 


Mayuew objects, in the first place, that there is 
no other instance of a Fr. j representing the Norse 
initial ¢ or j. He must mean in words passing 
from Norse into Latinized languages, I suppose, 
because when the derivation is the other way the 
Fr. j is regularly represented by the same letter, 
pronounced y, in Scandinavian, as in Norse Jude, 
a Jew. The words with this initial are not very 
numerous, but we may cite Dan. jakke, a jacket, 
the origin of which may be uncertain. But Norse 
jolle, a yawl, is generally supposed also to be the 
origin of the English jolly-boat. Atkinson, in his 
Cleveland Glossary, traces the Yorkshire jannock, 
even, level, fair, equitable, to the Icel. jafn or 
jamn, Swedish jamn, even; whence jimka, pro- 
vincially janka, to make even. Rietz also gives 
as a Swed. provincialism jangla, to squabble, to 
jangle ; also jompa, to jog in trotting, to be com- 
pared with E, jump. There would be nothing 
unheard of, then, in a Fr. or Eng. j corresponding 
to the same letter in a Scandinavian original. 
Mr. Maynew’s principal objection, that the use of 
Yule in English, with an initial y, and jolly, with 
an initial j, shows the two forms to be unconnected, 
is an entire mistake ; because Yule is direct from 
the Norse, while jolly has come through a French 
medium. Nor is it a very serious objection that 
no adjectival Cerivative can be pointed out in the 
Scandinavian languages having the sense of blithe, 
cheerful, pretty. We have verbs of corresponding 
signification, undoubtedly derived from jel, in 
Sw. jula, to live freely, as if at Yuletime (Rietz); 
Norse jula, to delight, to gladden ; jula seg, to 
live in jollity, lead a joyous life (Aasen); and 
Du. joel n, to reve ], to make merry. 
H. Wi DGWOOD. 

I fear Mr. Sweet has been misunderstood ; he 
tells me he admits the derivation of the French 
joli from jel. What he objected to, naturally 
‘enough, was the absurdity of supposing that jolly 
came straight from the Norse jul, without any 
intermediate form! for this is what Mr. Metcalfe 
says ; and Mr. Maynew would have seen what 
was meant had he referred to the original passage, 
which runs thus : “The dictionaries, of course, 
refer this word jolly to the French jolt. But this 
etymology admits of reconsideration if it is true 
that jdl (Yule) signifies ‘ mirth,’ ‘jollity,’ and that 
Odin, as the Christmas host of the deities, was 
called Jclnir” (p. 422). No wonder that so 
muddled a statement excited comment. 





O.N. jél, Christmas or Yule, Christmas being the 
season of jollity ; and as faras the train of thought 
goes I can see no hitch in the derivation whatever. 
Christmas was undoubtedly, among the Scandina- 
vian nations, the one great season of jollity. If we 
look at Littré we shall see that the primary mean- 
ing of jolif was festal, joyous, gay, so that there is 
nothing incongruous in supposing the word to be 
derived from the great festival of the year. Mr. 





That there is no other example - the repre 
sentation of Norse j by F ~<— j may be due to the 
fact that there cannot be, by the nature of the 
|case. I know of no other Fre snch word beginning 
with j that is of Norse origin. But we may note 
the Fr. japper as answering to English yap, and 
the O.F. jangler, to jangle, answering to a Du. 
jangelen, frequentative of janken. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 
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May an old man, who has never gained skill in| Epitapn in Lypp Cuurcn, Kent, 1420 (6" S. 
digging up roots, ask those who are more learned | ii. 166).—Lydd, where Cardinal WwW olsey was vicar, 
than himself if the word jolly—which, sixty or} being in my neighbourhood, I feel called on to 
seventy years ago, was seldom used in England | re ply to an inquiry which I have only lately seen. 
but by naughty schoolboys and more naughty, The required “rest of the inscription” refers, 
young men, who wished to let the world know| probably, to the Latin epitaph. But the following 
that they were “ jolly companions every one ”—is | answer to E. J. B.’s translation may suffice, in the 
anything more than a drunken offspring of jovial, | mean time, to “round the period” for some readers 
which has grown up somewhat in this way—jovial, | satisfaction. I give it from the genuine manu 
joviality, jollity, jollily, jolly? No misuse of words | script, and can personally certify that it is of later 
or of the parts of speech is more wonderful than | date than 1420:— 
that a new tongue—which has sprung up in “AUDI ALTERAM PARTE} 

America like a mushroom—should be more and} (In answer to the Epitaph on John M telfont, at Lydd 

more used every day by young Englishmen, who | in Kent.) 

now are “awfully” glad to see you, “awfully” | 9 1 man, who years agone did’st lay thee down to 

obliged if you do anything for them, and “awfully y | 

‘olly” if the tabby cat has kittens | And ft thy mournful Ey itaph for us, a grim bequest, 

jolly if the ta y cat has k ° ; We ae iow, as well as «¢ “ could’st thou, these truths 
Ratru N, James. that men must die ; 

Ashford, Kent. That all the brightest forms must fade; that p 
‘ ‘ vanity. 

I note an occasional early use of this word in a] But we have learnt to smile at brows wearing a chang 
peculiar sense :— less frown, 

And prize no more thy hermit’s cow] than tinsel pageant’s 














“Your Mason, your Smith, your Carpenter, and all 

















pos - srown., 
other Tradesmen whatgoeuer, none excepted, doe all] ¢ nee us wisdom dooms our because it quick]; 
steale, all lye, all coozen; none of ow deal 3 truely, | = i ' oie se oe a nT ee 
no not one. And which is worst of all, they take a glory | 4. bese leclare, because some die, ’tis folly to ma 
therein, and thinke themselues, in so doing, to be iol/y | ~~ friet ] ii - = pao plait 
wise fellowes, and Masters of their craft : holding those | “scenes , 1 

“ om Our flowers 18 de, ere winter 81 falls trom t 
that deale more he nestly (if there be any such) to be | ” A “ ae ae nt seein wale 
simple men, and poore seely fooles that want wit. The | ae Ae » oe; aut , fore t] } 
Lite of Gr seg Aljarache, written in Spanish by Let us their transient beauties p1 before these beauties 
Matheo Alem &e., L ) ‘ or iward | ogg ' 
Blot “ 16 ¥ ty — is London, printed for Edward | Youth flits away, on hasty wings! be swift, then, cat 
mount, ==, 10110, p. Loy. its bloom, 
Again :— And keep its memory in our heart, until we reach the 

. = b 
“ There are in the United Provinces, many jolly town nego 
i t es, many y te 8 ; hearted Puritans who long this } 

beside 8, which 1 Ly be r — amo mg them of tl e first v ie YY : nenet : Puritan —— a an 
magnitude, especially Utrecht, which hath the face of an | age thy of fl } } if’ 
ancient stately Town, and a sists more by herself,” Kc. ws 7. or GS Sb Se GES Ge 
—Londinopol’s: an Historical Discourse or Perlustrat “a , a : 12 41 , 
of the City of L di th Tn : ( ben — ee | It is too much to darken life, with your cold threats and 
of th ¥oO ondon, he mj rial ‘ tad hie} { . . 
Kmporium of Great Brit ‘ J l Exq.. | oan : : — . 
I “> i foli 1657. “' pas Sy oa Ho wel, Exq., | It is too much to veil the heavens, with thunder-clouds 
4OnGon, TOMO, 1900,, DP. of. 

. W ae . | and tears. ; : _ 
ee ILLIAM Bares, B.A. | Our warmer hearts you shall not chill, our cheerful faith 
Birmingham. not dim ; 

We see the bright new world uprise, beyond th’ horizon’s 

A Retic rrom Ecyrr: a Biste (6 §. ii.| rim. 

» . v * ir art] 1 " Ichbre springs 4 j 
125).—There is copied into the Overland Mail of | 7 ‘ me in earth bound sepulchres the springs of joy 
August 20 ¢ : ) » Foam. : +4] j ’ ! 
Aug an extract from a letter of E. D. to} g ns of the morning, sing with us, and leave the glooms 

N. & Q.,” stating that he has in his possession | of Lydd.” 

a Bible, found on the 1 attle-field of Alexandria, | J. Woopratt Eessworrn. 
with the name of Col. Thos. Digby, 54th Regiment, Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 

inscribed, and he says that this might be an in- 

teresting relic to the relatives of the persons whose Lixes By Lorp Brovenam (6" 5. ii, 244).— 
names are written in it. Might I ask you to| The article by Mr. Firzrarrick is calculated to 
inform E. D. that, if he thinks the officers of the | mislead. The Chiteau Elinore at Cannes, the 


54th Regiment sufficiently representative of the | residence of Lord Brougham, where his amiable 
late owner of the Bible to warrant him in making | and accomplished daughter died, is not a “ cot- 
it over to their keeping, it will be care fully pre- tage,” nor has it any lines ‘ ‘inscribed over it.” It 
served and duly valued as a memento of an episode is a noble mansion, imbedded, so to speak, in the 
in the regiment’s history. midst of charming gardens and pleasure grounds, 
J. W. Huenes, Lieut.-Col. | with a most aristocratic-looking entrance. The 


Com. 54th Regt. house is full of mementoes of the lamented lady 
Meerut, East Indies. | in portraits and inscriptions, of which the lines in 





| 
| 
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question are a specimen. Whether they are by 
Lord Brougham is a question, as many of his 
friends contributed. their sympathetic tribute. The 
following beautiful elegy, which is one of the 
series, is from the pen of the Marquis Wellesley, 
and is worthy of notice from the elegance and 
purity of its Latinity. So far as I am aware, it 
has not hitherto been published :— 
“ Blanda anima e cunis ; Heu ! longo exarata morbo 
Inter maternas, Heu ! lacrymasque patris, 
(Juas risu lenire tuo jucunda solebas, 
Kt levis atque mali, vix memor ipsa tui. 
I pete celestes, ubi nulla est cura recessus, 
Et tibi sit nullo mista dolore quies. 
Donec nos tecum, jam optata pace repostos 
Jungat in wterna luce suprema dies ! 
(Signed) Wetiesiey, 1839,” 
J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Either Mr. Firzrarricr’s friend copied these 
lines incorrectly or they could not have been com- 
posed by Lord Brougham. He was never guilty 
of bad grammar, and could not have written, 

“Where grief and pain thou ne'er can know.” 
He had a villa at Cannes. How was it that his 
daughter died there in a hired cottage ? 
JAYDEE. 


“ Ascance” or “Ascances” (4% §, 
346, 471; xii. 12, 99, 157, 217, 278; 
iv. 77; 6” §, 


xi. 251, 
5 §. iii. 471; 
ii. 311).—I am much obliged to 
Dr. Cuance for his kindness in calling my 
attention to this matter, and for the considerate 
way in which he treats my shortcomings. I cer- 
tainly overlooked his article, or, if I derived 
anything from it, it was unwittingly. I will cer- 
tainly make the correction and give him the credit 
of the explanation in my next edition but one, the 
next edition being, practically, out of my hands. 

I regret to say [ am anything but a regular 
reader of “ N. & Q.”; I only do my best to glean 
what I can occasionally. My set is imperfect, 
and there is a sad gap in it just at the very place 
indicated, and I frequently omit to send replies 
from want of time to write them out. I think 
this may be held to explain the whole matter. 
I should certainly be the last person wittingly to 
omit giving credit to another, seeing that so many 
have, in the kindest way, given credit to myself. 

At this moment I can hardly make up my 
mind, but I think there is a good deal to be said 
for as in ascance being merely the E. as, and I 
suspect Dr. Cuance is right all through. It is 
worth while just to look at How chance in Shake- 
speare (King Lear, II. iv. 60) and Wright’s note 
on it. At the same time we must not omit to 


give Tyrwhitt the credit of the explanation also. | 


If Dr. Cuance will kindly refer to Tyrwhitt’s 
original note on lL. 7327 of the Canterbury Tales, 


he will find that Tyrwhitt has already noted the 
resemblance to the Italian quasi dicesse, and even | 





} 





| 
' 


refers us to Kilian for the etymology. I have 
lately bought a copy of Hexham’s Dutch Dict., 
ed. 1658, and I now find in it, “ Alskacz, ofte 
[i.e., or] quansuys, as if, or forsooth.” I have no 
time to look up the matter further just now. I 
regret that I did not reprint Tyrwhitt’s note in 
full. I do not know of the spelling askauncis. 
Watrer W. Sxkear. 

Cambridge. 

SrorHarD or Romyey (6 §, ii. 225, 312).— 
Although I was certainly not aware of the indig- 
nation my words would arouse, I am glad that my 
query has elicited F. G.’s reply, because it gives 
me some of the information I sought. In justice 
to myself I must, however, point out that my com- 
parison was not a comparison of the whole of 
Stothard’s work with the whole of Romney’s, as 
F, G. seems to imply, but a comparison of a specific 
oil sketch in the Dyce collection, attributed to 
Romney, with a specific engraving by Sharp after 
a design by Stothard—a comparison, I would sub- 
mit, of a much narrower and more definite kind. 
And with every disposition to bow to F. G. and 
the “good authority” which seems to loom behind 
his words, I must frankly confess that, in this 
instance (and I was speaking of no other), I still 
find my knees stubborn and my heart unconvinced. 
After a second careful comparison of the two 
designs—and it should be noted that the question 
is not one of colouring or technique, but simply of 
design against design—I still think Stothard’s the 
more “ refined.” No one who compares plate with 
picture can fail to recognize that in tenderness of 
expression, intentness, and graceful pose of the 
head upon the neck, the former has the advantage. 
Upon the general question, too, I must take 
leave to add that I think F. G. underrates Stot- 
hard. His estimate, at all events, does not co- 
incide with that of some distinguished modern 
critics. It may therefore be possible that, like 
Hayley and his coterie, he also overrates Rom- 
ney. In either case Iam not prepared to retort 
that he knows nothing of the matter because I 
cannot accept his views. In the first place, I 
am wholly unacquainted with his achievements 
as an art critic; and, in the second place, I feel 
sure that any assertion of this kind is one of the 
worst possible crutches of an argument. 

Austin Dopsoy. 

Ay Encuisn Misston To Srarn rn 1638 (6" S. 
ii. 308).—In this year there was an underhand 
negotiation going on, through the Princess of Platz- 
burg at Brussels, for a Spanish alliance, which was, 
as Charles hoped, to help him to recover the Pala- 
tinate. Most likely the gentleman referred to was 
sent to convey special instructions to Sir Arthur 
Hopton, the agent at Madrid. If Cor. Fercusson 
would kindly let me have a copy of the letter in 
question he would confer a great obligation on me, 
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as I might find in it some hints useful for the 
history on which I am engaged, and I might be 
able in return to give him more definite information. 
Samvuet R. GarpIner. 
South View, Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent, 


CroMWELL AND Fennett Famiuies (6% §. ii. 
268, 317).—It is to be feared that the alleged con- 
nexion of the Markham and Cromwell families 
rests on no stronger basis than mere tradition. 
Certainly no evidence has ever been produced to 
show either that Capt. Fennell married Frances 
Fleetwood, or that Fleetwood, by his wife Bridget 
Cromwell, ever had a daughter Frances. On the 
contrary, when writing my Markham notes for the 
Westminster Abbey Registers, I exhausted every 
available resource, and failed to establish either 
suggestion. If Fleetwood had a daughter Frances 
it is more likely that she would have been the 
child of his first wife, Frances Smith. But, so far 
as there is any evidence, he had by her only one 
son, Smith, and one daughter, Elizabeth. Fleet- 
wood, in his will, appears to mention all his 
children, but no Frances, and makes no allusion to 
the Fennells. Nor are the Fennells, or such 
a daughter Frances, mentioned in any of the con- 
temporaneous records of the family that have come 
under my eye. Against this strong testimony 
there is as an offset only the possibility that, from 
some cause, the existence of this Frances was 
ignored by her father and other relations, but this 
is a suggestion hardly worth serious consideration. 

JoserpH Lemvuet CHESTER. 


Tue Orv Corner or St. Pavur’s CourRcHYARD : 
Gotpsmitn’s Lire anp Carnan (6™ §, i. 475; 
ii. 90, 297).—I think there is little if any doubt 
that Carnan published at the house made famous 
by John Newbery, which is now occupied by 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran. But the title-pages 
of some books before me are somewhat puzzling, 
and would almost seem to indicate that at one 
time there were rival houses in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. F. Newbery, the son of John, appears to 


the same year, has the imprint “T. Carnan & F. 
| Newbery, Junior.” Then I find “ T, Carnan, suc- 
| cessor to Mr. J. Newbery, St. Paul’s Churchyard,” 
on the titles of later editions of “ The Circle of the 
Sciences,” already referred to, dated 1787, 1788, 
and 1789. In 1789 “ F. Power, successor to T, Car- 
nan, 65 in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” appears on a 
book of the Cross toads of England ; and “ Francis 
Power & Co. (grandson to the late Mr. J. New- 
bery), No. 65 in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” is the 
imprint borne by a little book on logic dated 1789. 
But the imprint of “E. Newbery, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard,” creates a difficulty which I should be glad to 
see cleared up. I have before me a number of 
books bearing his (or her) imprint, the earliest 
being 1784 and the latest 1802, and I know that 
he (or she) was succeeded by J. Harris, who in his 
turn was succeeded by Grant & Griffith, the imme- 
diate predecessors of Griffith & Farran, so that 
from E. Newbery in 1784 to the present time the 
line is unbroken. The question then appears to 
be, Were there two publishing houses from 1784 
to 1789, and, if so, how came it about that they 
were merged into the one “E. Newbery,” as appears 
to be the case, inasmuch as nearly all the books of 
J. Newbery, F. Newbery, Carnan, and Power 
subsequently appeared in the lists of E. Newbery 
and J. Harris ! 

I am still collecting materials fora fuller account 
of John Newbery and his books than has yet 
appeared, and I shall be glad of any information 
that readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able to afford. 

Cartes WELSH, 

Leytonstone. 


Tue Prices or THE MIppLE AGES AND THE 
NINeTeENtTH CeNTURY COMPARED (6 §, ii. 282, 
317).—I left out all reference to the weight 
of the pieces of silver by which articles were 
measured designedly. To have treated this topic 
fully would have been a very long business. But 
I should have perhaps said, in order to obviate an 
objection which is made by so acute and learned 
an authority as my friend Mr. Cuirre Leste, 





have immediately succeeded his father in the busi- 
ness. John Newbery died in 1767, and a book 
entitled Fruitless Repentance bears F. Newbery’s 
name, the address St. Paul’s Churchyard, and the 
date 1769. It is curious to note that a series of 
little books called “The Circle of the Sciences,’ 
evidently projected by John Newbery, with the 
imprint “ Newbery & Carnan, 65, north side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard,” bears the same date. It may 
be, however, that the change in the style of the 
firm was made in that year. F. Newbery’s name 
and the address “ Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Ludgate Street,” appear on the title-page of Lord 
Chesterfield’s Maxims, 1777, and the name of 
“Francis Newbery, Junior,” is on the title of a | 
Dissertation on Fevers, bearing the date of 1778 ; 
an edition of Goldsmith’s Traveller, published in | 


that I did not mean to compare prices, but to com- 
pare values, and that in such a contrast the weight 
of the pieces by which each set of the contrasted 
objects is priced is of no consequence whatever, 
provided each set is measured by the same standard. 
Had I measured the different objects by grains of 
silver the proportionate rise or fall in values would 
have been the same, and that is the only important 
fact to which I invited attention. 
James E. Toorotp Rocenrs. 
Oxford. 


There are two or three errors in the third column 
of the very interesting list of comparative values 
of various articles given under the above heading 
that seem to call for correction. The proportion 
for “malt” should be 13°27 instead of 8°74; for 
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“ sheep ” 24°52, instead of 22°54 ; and for “ wine,” 
16°00, instead of 13°00, Jounson Bal.y. 
Pallion Vicarage. 


Sorts or Ares (6" §. ii. 308).—In Chamber- 
layne’s Present State of England for 1671 it is said 
that 
“since the late Rebellion, England hath abounded in 
variety of drinks (as it did before in variety of Religions) 
above any Nation in Europe...Ale, many sorts of Ales | 
very different, as 1. Cock, 2. Stepony, 3. Stick Back, 
4. Hull, 5, North Down, 6. Sambridge, &c., a piece of | 
wantonness whereof none of our Ancestours were ever 
guilty.” 


In succeeding editions this list of “ales” was 
increased. Thus, to the six already mentioned, 
7. betony, 8. scurvy-grass, 9. sage, were added in 
1673; 10. college, in 1682; Li. Derby, in 1694; 
12. Nottingham, 13. Sandback, 14, China, and 15. 
butler’s, in 1702. After this no new names were 
added to the list. “Sambridge” appears in the 
several editions from 1671 to 1694, when it is re- 
placed by “ Sandback ” (a town in Cheshire noted 
for its ale). It is probable, therefore, that “ Sam- 
bridge” was either a vulgarism or a misprint. 
“Stepony” evidently took its name from Stepney 
(noted for its buns and ale), but, according to Grose, 
the liquor in question was in fact not really ale, 
but a decoction of raisins and lemons, sweetened 
with sugar. The name “ stick-back” can 
hardly have been derived from any vegetable 
ingredient ; more probably it was merely adopted 
to indicate the potent character of the ale, analogous 
to “stingo,’ Epwarp Soiy. 


Lavy O’Looyey’s Epitrarn (6" §, ii. 284).— 
It is, I think, beyond all doubt and question that 
this strange epitaph is not at Pewsey. The Rev. 
Thomas F. Ravenshaw, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of ! 
Pewsey, Wilts, published his Antiente Epitaphes, | 
from A.D. 1250 to a.p. 1800, London, 1878 ; and | 
in pp. 184-6, he has given in full what your cor- | 
respondent has given in part, with this brief foot- 
note :—“In a very mutilated form this epitaph 
has long been current as that of ‘ Lady O Looney,’ 
and was said to be found at Pewsey, Wilts.” 

ABUBA, 





This “eccentric epitaph” is not at Pewsey, or, 
indeed, anywhere else in its popular form, which is 
really an inaccurate condensation of that seen by 
R. F. S. at St. George’s burying-ground. The 
original is printed at length in the appendix to my 
Antiente Epitaphes (Masters). Dickens, in House- 
hold Words, first assigned it to Pewsey, and I was 
for a time much worried by incessant applications 
for “ correct copies.” T. F. Ravensnaw, 

formerly Rector of Pewsey, Wilts. 





“Brurrep” (6 §S,. ii. 310) no doubt means | 
“muffled.” “Bluff” is an old word signifying to 


Words. Halliwell, in his Dictionary, gives 


“* bluffers ” as a Lincolnshire word for blinkers. 


nm. T. 

“ Mincinator” (6% §. ii. 310).—An obvious 
corruption of “imaginator,” or image-maker, a 
statuary, a frequent term in medieval records of 
building and architecture. F. G. S. 

In the second edition of A Collection of English 
Words (Lond., 1691), p. 49, Ray further observes, 
after stating that it is in use in some parts of 
Yorkshire, “ corrupted perchance from Engine.” 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Cc. J. Matnews, Acror (6" §. ii. 309).—The 
mention of Mathews in Elmes’s (not Eames) Lif 
of Sir C. Wren occurs as an addendum after the 
preface. L. Pu. 


285),— 
W. D. &. 
AT BLAKESLEY, NORTHANTS 


Buryinc ALIve, A.D. 1712 (6™ S. ii. 
Does not this mean merely branded ! 


Tue “ Bow Bet.” 
(6 S. ii, 264).— 

“Et etiam idem Cl’icus p’ tempore existens cotidie 
vnam campanam eccl’ie de Blakesley p dict’ pulsabit 
tempore congruo mane & vesp'e p’ daybell & ignitegio, 
horis conuenientiby scd’m tempora anni. Et 
etiam idem Cl’icus voc’ decan’ pulsabit quol't die ad 
quartam horam post nonham vnam campanam eiusdem 
eccl’ie de Blakesley p’ quart’um vnius hore ad s‘uic’m 
vnius Antiphoni be’ Marie virginis scd’m cursus & tem- 
pora Anni in eccl’ia p'd'ca cantand’ p’ ip'm decan’ & pu'os 
quos p’ tempore docu’it.” 
Extract from an old lated 9 
Edward IV., in the possession of oe 

Birmingham. 


Biakesley deed, d: 


Tue Erymotocy or “Beprorp” (6 §. i. 173, 
460 ; ii. 249).—I had not thought to say more, 
having shown that bedica (with short 7) has nothing 
to do with bediking or fortification. But we are 
now asked to believe that Bed- represents the 
A.-S. beadu, war, on the strength of the form 
Beaden. The proposer of this etymology is bound 
to tell us how he declines beadu, and which case 
of it bears any sort of resemblance to beaden. 
CELER. 

Epcar ALLan Poe (6" §, ii. 167, 214, 236, 
275).—Charles Pierre Baudelaire, a French poet 
and admirer of the eccentric and grotesque, de- 
voted himself heart and soul to the translation of 
Edgar Poe’s works, four volumes of which were 
published in 1856-65, 8vo. Cf. Dictionnaire des 
Contemporains, fourth edition; La Fizeli‘re et 
Decaux: Ch. Baudelaire (1868, 32mo.): Asselineau, 
Ch. Baudelaire: sa Vie et son Gluvre (1869, 8vo.); 
Ch. Baudelaire: Souvenirs, Correspondance et 
Bibliographie (1872, 8vo). Wituram Puart. 

Broadstairs. 

Bret Harte has parodied Poe’s weird verses, 


blindfold, to hoodwink. See Phillips’s World of | Ulalume, in a piece entitled “The Willows, after 
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Edgar Allan Poe” (The Heathen Chinee, &c., Ward | Sir Henry Sumner Maine, K.C.S.1., Professor of 
& Lock, p. 60). Epwarp H, Marsnatt. Jurisprudence, Oxford; Right Rev. Rowley Hill, 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. Bishop of Sodor and Man; and G. H. Croad, 


Secretary of London School Board. 


Numerous parodies of The Iiaven have appeared . ' 
dur c, H, I, G. 


ny the last few years in the Newcastle Weekly 


Chronicle, The Vulture, by Mr. Brough, among “Brive moon” (6 §S. ii. 125, 236).—I have 
the rest P. J. Mutuiy. twice heard this expression used by educated 





persons in the s e referred to. “Once in a blue 
moon” was used to mean “extremely seldom.” 





Mr. Morriti’s communication is full of in- 

terest. Although an Hungarian scholar, I have The fat] both th : 
' - e t s Oo otn ese ersons re OTT 

not seen the translation to which he refers. Na : ages oo -— re oo oe 


gy hey , 
, a “~ | Suffo d I thin] must be an East Angliar 
Nzellemek (Great Men), by Thomas Szana (Buda- | >)" lk, and I think it 1 be an East Anglian 





Pesth, 1870), contains a life of Poe, with Magyar | Phrase. it W. D. Sweerinc. 
versions of The Raven (A Hollé) and To One in| enaneeetats 
Paradise (Az ég egy angyalihoz), by Endrody. “ Jinco” (5™ S. x. 7, 96, 456; 6S. i, 284; 
J. H. Incram. ii. 95, 157, 176).—Jingo is at least as early as 
Howard House, Stoke Newington Green, N. | Goldsmith’s Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs . 


The first and last verses of a parody on Th: but if the song at p. 157 is worth recording I can 
Raven, which appeared in The Tomah k, are as supply the missing verses :— 
follows :— *“ The farmer's dog leapt over a stile, 
“ The Craven. And his name was little Bingo. 
Once upon a midnight lately might be seen a figure B with an I, 
stately , : I with an N, Xe., 
And his name was little Bingo. 





In the Tuileries sedately poring over Roman lure 


Annotating, scheming, mapping, Czesar’s old positions This farmer had a pot of good stuff, 
., S*pping, : And he called it right good stingo. 
When there came a something rapping, spirit rapping, 8 with a T, 
at the door. I with an N, Xc., 
’Tis some minister,’ he mutter’d, ‘come, as usual, to And he called it right good stingo.”’ 
bore.’ 


: . . Then comes resume » third verse, whic 
Se to Caear tern’ ence mene Then comes, I pre ume, the third verse, hich I 
* * never heard before. cx Be 
‘Prophet,’ shriek’d he, ‘thing of evil! here we fear nor 
God, nor devil ! 
Wing thee to the house of Hapsburg! Up to Austria's 


In Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Lo 7, at the 
beginning of chap. v., a negro ditty is given as 


heaven soar ! follows :— 
Leave no bloody plume as token of the lies my soul has “ Fader was a Corramantee, 
spoken ! Moder was a Mingo; 
Leave my iron will unbroken! Wipe the blood before Black picaniny bucra wantee, 
my door ! So dem sell a me Peter, by Jingo, 
Dost thou think to gnaw my entrails with thy beak for Jiggery, jiggery, jiggery.” 
evermore 


It must be remembered that Michael Scott’s de- 
scriptions are all from personal observation. 
GREVILLE WaLLpootz, M.A., LL.D. 
23, Porten Road, W. 


Quoth the eagle, ‘ Jusqu’a mort.’” 
The above was written shortly after the death of 
Maximilian. Wa. Freevove, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
' ’ th @ $3 eo @ 1° -_ nn Siens (6 §. ii. 164, 259).— 
Curist’s Hospitat (6 §, ii. 67, 113, 138, 156, Ixy 81 = ™ 508, 250). 
193).—In Trollope’s Listory of Christ’s Hospital This gate hangs high and hinders none ; 
: s : ‘ : oe Refresh and pay and travel on. 
the following scholars are mentioned “of whose], . , 3 
character and attainments the Hospital is justly | This was, as | have a my grandfather tell in 
proud ”:—1. Edmund Campion, known in history driving me from Cambridge to Burwell, a notice 
~ | written on a gate which formed the signboard of 


as Father Campion the Jesuit ; 2. David Baker, : he vagal ori “hh 

Roman Catholic author ; 3. John Vicars, poet and | the inn which is still known as “The Gate,” Lang- 

author ; 4. Joshua Barnes, Regius Professor of | ™¢adow, some six miles from Cambridge, and 
; 4. Joshua B: , Reg 

Greek, Camb.; 5. James Jurin, M.D., President, | "€®* Anglesey Abbey. I am speaking of twenty- 





Royal College of Physicians; 6. Jeremiah Mark- | Sve years ago. Geo. J. Jounson. 

land, Greek scholar ; 7. T. Fanshawe Middleton, The following cutting from the Lytham and 

Bishop of Calcutta. Kirkham Times (Lancashire) of Wednesday, Sep- 
I may also mention, of those passed away, James | tember 22, contains an inscription from an inn 


Scholefield, Regius Professor of Greek, Camb., sign in this neighbourhood very similar to those 
and Edward Rice, Head Master of Christ’s Hos- | already quoted :— ; 

pital for some years, and remembered with great “Tap * Hicn Gare’ at Newron-ze-Scares, Frips.— 
respect by old Blues; and at the present date, | Many of our local readers know ‘The High Gate’ 
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Tavern at Newton, but there will not now, we fear, be | from them all the spoil which they were bearing away, 


many left who remember the old sign. Between two 
poles some twenty feet high hung a signboard about 
seven feet vertically and three feet wide. On the upper 
end of it was pictured a field gate, and underneath that 
were painted the following rhymes :— 

* This gate is high, yet hinders none 

From staying or from going on ; 

But good advice I'd have you take 

Both for yourselves and landlord's sake. 

Stay, travellers, yourselves regale 

With spirits or with nappy ale, 

When you will go much better on, 

Yet call next time and see old John.’ 
* Old John’ has been dead many a year and the sign is 
no more. Possibly John’s successor was not John, It 
might have been Ephraim, and as Ephraim will not, any 
way you put it, rhyme with ‘on,’ the sign and rhyme 
were dispensed with together. We shall be obliged if 
any of our readers will inform us where a similar dog- 
gerel invitation is now to be seen.” 

C. R. 


Lytham. 


“ Ceremony ” (6% §. ii. 192).—You say, “ Bopp 
derives cerimonia from Sanskr. kri=facere, and 
Smith, Lat. Dict., suggests that it may be con- 
nected with curare.” So much the worse for them. 
They are but guessing, both of them. But who 
am I smiting two such learned men? My modesty 
is not compromised, I hope. It is the facts that 
sustain me. The first two syllables, cere, represent 
Cere, the name of the largest, wealthiest, and most 
luxurious of the Confederate cities of Etruria. 
Evander says to Eneas (Virg., viii. 625) :— 

“But mighty nations I prepare to join 

Their arms with yours, and aid your just design: 
Not far from hence there stands a hilly town 
Of ancient building and of high renown, 

Torn from the Tuscans by the Lydian race, 
Who gave the name of Cere to the place. 

Once fair Agylla called, it flourished long 

In pride of wealth and warlike people strong, 
Till cursed Mezentius in a fatal hour 

Assumed the crown with arbitrary power.” 


tomulus tock from Cvre his religious rites, and 
especially his vestal virgins. Tullus Hostilius is 
said to have been an Etruscan of the great city 
Cwre. Ancus Martius, the fourth king, established 
the Jus Ceretium, giving particular rites and 
privileges to all the Cerites. Thus early the name 
Cere was used to form compound terms. 


“In the year[A.v.c.] 365, when the Gauls besieged Rome, 
and threatened to overwhelm and ruin the whole of Italy, 
the vestal virgins and the sacred fire were sent to Care. 
We are told that one Albinus, a plebeian, who was fleeing 
away, and was in his chariot with his wife and children, 
overtook them, barefooted and bleeding, conveying the 
palladium and the holy vessels, on the Mount Janiculum, 
now Montorio, and that he immediately stopped and 
alighted, declaring that he would not ride whilst the 
ministers of the gods walked. He made the vestal virgins 
take the place of his own family in his chariot, and con- 
ducted them safely to Care, where they were received 
and entertained with the utmost honour until they could 
return to their own city. Strabo, moreover, says that 
the Cerites attacked the Gauls in their retreat and took 


} 





and which they immediately restored to the Romans, 
The Senate, in gratitude, called all their sacred rites 
henceforward Ceremonia, and hence our word ceremony, 

All this I have compressed from Etruria by 
Mrs. Gray. No etymology can be more interesting 
or more definitely fixed. The guesses of Bopp and 
Smith are as wide of the truth as guesses usually 
are, and their authors are convicted of ignorance 
of history not creditable to them. 

W. G. Warp, F.R.HLS. 


Perriston, Herefordshire. 


Scrap-Book Guam or Paste (6™ §, i, 495; ii, 
212, 238).—I have never found anything equal to 
starch, which should be made as thick as possible 
and used when new-milk warm or a little warmer. 
If used too hot it will “cockle” the paper. The 
“old prints on unsized paper” are difficult to deal 
with, but I should expect starch to be better suited 
to them than either gum or paste, both of which 
are very unsuitable. They will mount with gold- 
beater’s skin, but this requires great delicacy and 
much patience to look well when done. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Tue Story or tHe Deatn or Pan (65S. i. 
495 ; ii. 298).—Larousse has the following, article 
* Pan” :— 

“ Mais ce qui est resté surtout célébre, c'est cette locu- 
tion: Le grand Pan est mort, qui signifie & proprement 
dire : le monde ancien n’existe plus, il est menacé par 
Véclosion d’un monde nouveau. Plutarque est le pre- 
mier qui ait révélé ce mythe. II rapporte que, sous le 
régne de Tibére, quelques années aprés l’apparition du 
christianisme, un certain pilote, nommé Thamas, qui 
naviguait dans la Méditerranée, entendit ces mots 
retentir au milieu de la nuit: Le grand Pan est mort! 
puis de tous cétés s élevérent des plaintes et des gémisse- 
ments, comme si la nature entiére se fit désolée et mise 
en deuil.” 

Larousse then gives passages upon the subject 
from Rabelais, Proudhon, and Ed. Texier. 

There is an interesting note upon this saying, 
as illustrated by the well-known passage in 
Milton’s “ Ode on the Nativity,” in Mr. Masson’s 
Milton’s Poetical Works, vol. iii. p. 355. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Lanpvec Fairy (6% §. i. 456; ii. 93, 292).— 
It is quite possible—I would almost say certain— 
that this name is Welsh. Glandeg, “comely 
and fair,” is a compound adjective of a kind 
sufficiently common in Welsh, composed of two 
simple adjectives, glan, “ clean,” also “ handsome, 
beautiful,” and teg, “fair.” Now Welsh words 
beginning with g often in construction drop that 
initial, and thus glandeg, used with a noun, would 
become landeg. Further, this adjective is often used 
humorously or half scoffingly with proper names, 
as Sion landeg, Wil landeg, “ fair Jack,” “comely 
Will.” It is by no means improbable that the 
word thus applied to some one, at first jocularly or 
as a kind of nickname, was (as has often happened 
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‘ . Ss : ‘ , 
with nicknames) permanently adopted, and so | aim, try to discover the bad ways in order to avoid 


became a regular surname. It may be added that 
the above use of glandeg is common in Glamorgan. 
Tuomas Powe, M.A. 
Bootle College, near Liverpool. 


This name no doubt may be of Welsh origin. 
Perhaps such a local name might be found on old 
maps. I take it I have given the proper meaning 
of the name. R. 8. Crarnyock. 

Boulogne-sur- Mer, 


To “ County-covurt ” (6 §. ii. 84, 154).—Lord 
Campbell could not have lived to 1858 without 
hearing many words formed in this manner. I 
remember one of a similarcharacter. There was an 
active magistrate, living in Nottinghamshire some 
fifty or sixty years ago, named John Thomas Becher. 
People brought before him and punished were said 
to be “John-Thomas’d.” “I’ll John-Thomas you ” 
was an expression frequently used in the neighbour- 
hood of Southwell, meaning “I will summon you” 
or “get a warrant for you.” I have heard the 
county court called the “twitch court.” I was 
once on the coach-box riding through North 
Derbyshire. The coachman pulled up at a public- 
house in a village where several men were standing 
at the door. One of them called out to coachy, 
“When art tha goin’ to pay me that bit o’ tin as 
tha owst me? If tha dostna afore long I’st put 
thee i’ th’ sma’ sieve.” The “small sieve” was the 
county court. ELLCEE. 

Craven. 


Woman's Toncve (6 §. i. 272, 404, 504; ii. 
196).—The lines quoted by Mr. StavennacEen 
Jones remind me of an epigram on the same sub- 
ject which I copied, but 1 know not whence, fully 
fifty years ago. The copy is before me, and I now 
recopy it :— 

“ How wisely Nature, ordering all below, 

Forbade a beard on woman’s chin to grow ! 

For how could she be shav’d, whate'er the skill, 

Whose tongue would never let her chin be still ?” 
I. E. 

“Proupent”=Virtvovus or Caaste (6% §, i. 
293, 480 ; ii. 77).—If Churchill may be credited 
as an authority, in his day “prudence” and 





“virtue” were antithetical terms, as in his poem 
entitled Night, published in 1761, and addressed 
to his friend Robert Lloyd, there are these lines: | 
“ Prudence, of old a sacred term, implied | 
Virtue, with godlike wisdom for her guide, | 
3ut now, in general use, is known to mean | 
The stalking-horse of vice, and folly’s screen. 
The sense perverted, we retain the name ; 
Hypocrisy and Prudence are the same.” 
A tutor then inculcates the truth of the above in | 
an address (too long for quotation) to his favourite 
pupil. 
Does not prudence prevent our speaking or | 
acting improperly, and, that it may not miss its | 


|them? Such is the definition I have somewhere 


read of prudence. Prudent=virtuous seems to be 
the meaning in Don Juan, i. 66 :— 
** Some people whisper 
That Inez had, ere Don Alfonzo’s marriage, 
Forgot with him her very prudent carriage.” 
Frepk. Rute. 

Ashford, Kent. 

Miss Braddon seems to delight in this or a 
somewhat similar use of the word, for I have just 
met with it three times in the second volume of 
her novel Barbara, The first passage (p. 41) runs 
as follows: “‘You’re a precious deal better off 
than when you were barmaid at Lanherne’s.’ ‘ No, 
I’m not,’ said Molly, with conviction ; ‘for then 
everybody in the place knew I was a prudent young 
woman, and now they don’t.’ ‘I don’t know what 
you call prudence,’ grumbled Mark, waxing savage. 
‘You were a most audacious flirt.’” The Molly 
here mentioned is really married to Mark, but is 
generally supposed to be his mistress only. In the 
second passage (p. 129) we have, “‘ Wasn’t it 
rather a strange thing for a prudent young woman 
to do?’ asked Mrs. Peters”; the strange thing 
being herhaving gone from London to Southampton, 
without her mother’s knowledge, to see her lover 
start for India. The third passage (p. 226) is: 
“* But there are looks that mean as much as kisses ; 
looks which no prudent young woman would 
expose herself to.’ ” 

I had passed more than fifty years of my life 
without seeing or noticing a single example of this 
use of the word, and now the examples pour in 
upon me (accidentally) faster than I want them. 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Etection Cotovrs (6 §., i. 355, 382-; ii. 175). 
—Blue is the Conservative colour in Suffolk, and 
yellow the Liberal ; and the following at election 
time is frequently repeated :— 

“ True blue will never stain, 
But yellow will with a drop of rain,” 
Wm. FREELOVE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Curistmas as A CurisTiAN Name (6 §. i. 
281, 404 ; ii, 115).—In the town in which I live 
are two brothers, one of whom was baptized Christ- 
mas and the other Valentine. They were born 


| respectively on December 25 and February 14. 


J. R. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


T. H. Wittiams (6% §. ii. 85, 172).—This 
artist, in addition to the pictures exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and other places in London, 


etched, lithographed, and published a large num- 


ber of views in Devon and Cornwall. He con- 
tributed several illustrations to Moore’s Devon. 
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Mr. Davidson, in his Bibliotheca Devoniensis, 
gives a list of no fewer than ten of his publications 
on Devon and Cornwall, ranging from 1801 to 
1828. One of these, Picturesque Excursions in 
North Devon, contains twenty-eight etchings. My 
own collection of Williams’s publications contains 
examples of his work in etching, lithography, and 
finished engraving by other hands, viz., J. Smith, 
Ranson, T. Higham, Deble, &c. Only a few days 
ago I picked up four little lithos from his hand. 
G. T. 

Exeter. 

Having made inquiries of a friend, one of a 
family of celebrated artists of the name of Willi ims, 
I have received the following reply: 

“T am sorry I can give you but little information. 
he artist is not a member or relation of our family. On 
referring to the catalogue of the Bristol Academy for 
a I find the following local names C. N. Williams, 

, White udies Road, Clifton; A. Willi ams, St Mark's 
Pl ace, Stapleton Road, Br: sti 1; Miss M. 8. Williams, 
5 , She rburne Villas, Clifton, 
Emity Cote. 
Teignmouth. 


A Revivat at York Minster (6™ §, ii. 305). 
It would be interesting to know whether the 
Collect and Versicles recently taken into use at 
York Minster, and said to have “long been dis- 
used,” have ever been used since the Prayer Book 
of 1549 was established for use in our cathedrals 
and churches. It would also be interesting to 
know whether the Dean and Canons have also begun 
to obey a much more important injunction, the 
third of the same set, and which orders a daily 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist at nine o’clock. 
The injunctions in question have long been in print 
in the Annotated Prayer Book, pages xxv, xxvi. 
Hitton Henpurny. 


PokrTICAL QUOTATIONS PRINTED AS Prose (6% 
S. i. 153, 283, 342 ; il. 156, 293).—See Mr. W. T. 
Dobson’s Literary Frivolities (Chatto & Windus), 
und a notice of the book which appeared in the 
Atheneum of Oct. 9. The reviewer quotes the 
following well-known passage from Dr. Maginn’s 
description of the author of Vivian Grey :— 

“© reader dear, do pray look here, and you will spy 
the curly hair and forehead fair, and nose so high, and 
gleaming eye, of Benjamin Dis-ra-e-li, the wondrous boy 
who wrote A/roy in rhyme and prose, only to show how 
long ago victorious Judah's lion-banner rose.” 

Also an extract from one of Macaulay’s letters 
to his sister Hannah :— 

* My Darling,—Why am I such a fool as to write to 
a gipsy at Liverpool, who fancies that none is so good as 
she if she sends one letter for my three! A lazy chit, 


whose fingers tire in penning a page in reply to a quire ! 
There, miss, you read all the first sentence of my e| vistle, 
and never knew that you were reading ve = , 


Wm. H. Peer. 
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In Gipsy Tents. By Francis Hindes Groome. (Edin- 
burgh Nimn 10 & Co.) 
Mr. Groome’s book may be’ safely recommended to all 
who take an interest in Gipsy life. He speaks with the 
authority of one who is personally acquainted with many 
Gipsy families in England, and who has conversed with 
various representatives of their wide-spread cousinhood 
ubroad. And he is, as might be expected in the case 
of the author of the erudite article ‘‘ Gipsies” in the 
Encyclopadia Britannica, thoroughly conversant with 
the literature devoted to the subject with which he 
deals. The whole of the volume is worthy of careful 
reading. But some parts of it are of special interest, 
representing the results of the author's own experiences, 
or the conclusions at which he has arrived on some of 
the questions relating to Gipsy speech and origin which 
still remain unsettled. His sketches of Sylvester Boswell 
and John Roberts, both of whom have studied the 
grammar of the Gipsy tongue, and committed their ideas 
about it to paper, are very attractive, as are also the 
specimens given of the simple talk which goes on in the 
tents pitched by his wandering acquaintances. These 
will prove agreeable to all readers, but students of folk- 
lore will take a special interest in the accounts of Gipsy 
burial in the fifth chapter, the legends in the ninth 
cp ter which connect the modern Gipsies with the 
omodromot of Byzantine writers, the folk-tales gathered 
fom various Gipsy sources, and many of the notes, of 
which the following may be taken as a specimen :-—* To 
Gipsies all over England the water-wagtail is known as 
the Rémano chiriklo, or ‘ Gipsy magpie,’ and they believe 
that its appearance foretells a meeting with other Gipsies, 
kinsfolk or strangers, according as it flies or does not fly 
away; also that the Gipsy lad who kills one of these 
birds is sure to have a lady for his sweetheart (sue/ea 
ratni). According to Dr. Richard Liebich’s Zigeuner 
7 ihrem Wesen und in tkrer Sprache (Leipzig, 4863), 
German Gipsies also designate the water-wagtail as 
Romano tschirkulo. Why, Dr. Liebich omitted to inquire. 
It is x noteworthy fact that the Greeks had a saying, 
as old at least as the fifth century z.c., ‘ Poorer thana 
kinklos (wiyeXoc = water-wagtail), and that peasants in 
the third century a.p. called homeless vagabonds kintloi. 
I do not seek to derive, with Erasmus and Pierius, 
Cingarus (Zingaro, Tchinghiané, Zigeuner, &c.) from 
Linklos, a water-wagtail, believing these words to have 
been as distinct originally as Gipsies (Egyptians) and 
ipseys or gipseys (eruptions of water in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire; cf. William of Newburgh’s twelfth century 
Chronicle and Camden, sub ‘ East Riding’). But may not 
Gipsies have been led, by the resemblance of its name to 
theirs, to adopt the water-wagtail as ¢he Gipsy bird! and 
why did Theognis and Menander apply to the water-waz- 
tail the epithets ‘ much wandering’ and ‘ poor’ unless the 
bird was associated in their minds with some poor 
wandering race! Possibly we have here a slight con- 
firmation of the theories of MM. Bataillard, Mortillet, 
Chantre, E. Burnouf, and others, according to which 
there were Gipsies in Europe in prehistoric times. 


1878-1879, L’Italie Actuelle: Lettres un Ami. Par 
Emile de Laveleye. (Hachette & Co.) 

Most travellers who have visited Italy have belonged to 

either the category of virtuosi or to the ever-increasing 

class of muscular Christians rejoicing in the name of 
*‘ globe-trotters.” In France, Voltaire’s adversary, the 

Président de Brosses, is the best known representative of 

the former, whilst Alexandre Dumas is a fair specimen of 
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the latter. M. Emile de Laveleye states very plainly, at 
the beginning of his new book, his intention of opening 
out for himself a new field. The development of economic 
eciences has always been his study of predilection; he 
has examined it in Germany, in Belgium, and in France; 
he now wishes to investigate it in the Italian peninsula, 
and the inquiry must be of the deepest importance if, as 
he remarks, the sciences have not progressed to such an 
extent anywhere else, save on the other side of the 
Rhine. We always feel that, with M. de Laveleye asa 
guide we are perfectly safe. He isa liberal in the best 
sense of the word, and he helps us to correct many 
mischievous remarks and applications which either party 
spirit or ignorance is so fond of spreading abroad through 
the medium of the newspapers. Some persons might 
perhaps be inclined to think that he sees Italy couleur 
de rose, but the observations he offers are always con- 
firmed by the natives themselves, and in many passages 
of his book he leaves to intelligent Italians the task of 
unfolding and maintaining his own theories on political 
economy. If, besides, we wish to know really what these 
theories are, we have only to read M. de Laveleye’s 
speech at the banquet given to him by his Italian con- 
freves, Signor Minghetti in the chair. One of the prin- 
cipal articles in his political programme is the division 
of property; and the parallel he draws on that subject 
between Switzerland and Italy is extremely interesting. 
On the ever-momentous question of the Church and its 
relation with society, M. de Laveleye takes the anti 
clerical side. He praises as they deserve the endeavours 
of Gioberti, Rosmini-Serbati, Tocqueville, and Monta- 
lembert to bring about the entente cordiale between the 
Vatican and the “principles of 89”; but with the 
Syllabus and the omnipotence of the Jesuits staring us 
in the face, he is thoroughly justified in saying that the 
contemplated alliance is utterly impossible. In con- 
clusion, the book we have thus briefly noticed is one 
which we can heartily recommend to our readers; it 
gives abundant information in the most entertaining 
manner, and is equally valuable whether we consider it 
asa photograph of modern Italy or a study of political 
economy. 


Assyrian Texts, Selectedand Arranged with Philological 

Notes by Ernest A. Budge, M.R.A.S. (Triibner & Co.) 
Tue hope expressed by Mr. Layard, that the day would 
come when every cuneiform inscription would be de- 
ciphered, seems now verging towards consummation, 
In the work before us Mr. Budge has rendered much 
assistance to the student of this difficult Shemitic 
tongue by giving a selection of texts illustrated by 
copious notes and comparisons with the Hebrew 
To any lover of antiquity such a work must be of the 
deepest interest, since great results are to be looked 
for in this branch of study which will throw light on 
Biblical research. Some time has elapsed since the 
reading of the inscription on the black obelisk, now in 
the British Museum, confirmed the history of Jehu as 
we read it in the Bible. The names of Jehu, the son of 
Khumri (Omri), and of Hezekiah both occur in these 
records ; and it is with living interest that we read, in the 
annals of Sennacherib, of ‘‘ Hezekiah, King of Judah, 
who had not submitted to any yoke,” and of the boastful 
contempt of the Assyrian monarch, with bis “ I besieged, 
[ captured,” like the “ Veni, vidi,” of Caesar. Compared 
with the records of Egypt, there is here manifest much 
of that fire which is lacking in the mighty memorials of 
eternal stability and wonderful grandeur of the works of 
the Pharaohs. Egypt endures where much of Assyria 
has vanished ; and, as a whole, the impressions conveyed 
by the two nations are distinctly at variance, indomitable 
desire of conquest being a great characteristic of the 








one, immutable existence of the other. These thoughts, 
however, though of vast moment historically, are only 
minor topics to the Biblical student, who feels that 
light is dawning out of the dust-heaps of fallen empires, 
and who looks to Assyrian scholars for great things to 
come ; to such a result Mr. Budge has here contributed. 
The subject is one of which very little is generally 
known, and the volume before us is amongst the first 
of its kind. We cannot but look forward, after the 
present instance of the editor’s knowledge, to a second 
publication which, as the result of his labours, is 
announced to be forthcoming. 


Tales of our Great Families. By Edward Walford, M.A, 

Second Series. 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
THE articles collected in these two volumes originally 
appeared in the Queen, and were well adapted for the 
purpose which they served in the columns of that 
popular newspaper. The journalist has achieved a 
success, if his gossip amuses a large circle of readers 
and leaves an agreeable recollection of the leading 
incidents, But when such sketches are reprinted, 
and claim a place on our library shelves, the collected 
series challenges a severer criticism, and inaccuracies 
of detail which passed unnoticed in a weekly news- 
paper seriously detract from the value of the book. 
So practised a writer as the author of Tales of our Great 
Families could scarcely fail to produce a readable book 
on a subject of inexhaustible interest with which he is 
e0 well acquainted, but he would have been better 
appreciated by bis readers if he had taken more pains to 
satisfy the requirements of modern critical research. 
The origin of the house of Stuart is a genealogical 
problem of the highest interest, which has of late years 
been very fully discussed; but the valuable investiga- 
tions of Mr. Eyton and others are completely ignored, 
and the exploded fables of Banquo and his wife, the 
Countess of Brittany, are gravely repeated as history, 
In his baronial genealogy Mr. Walford is singularly 
infelicitous. He should have known that Hastings of 
Ashill was not the son of William the Conqueror’s 
Portreeve of Hastings, and the Cambro-Norman descent 
of the Irish Fitzgeralds is familiar to every reader of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Again, who could suppose that 
“the local grandee named Bardolfe,”” whose sister mar- 
ried John Russell of Dorsetshire in 1202, was the Lord 
of Wormgay, whose widow married the famous Hubert 
de Burgh? This want of accuracy is not confined to the 
Norman period. Sir William Hewitt, the Lord Mayor 
of 1559, was xot “a pinmaker,” but a clothworker; and 
the present Lord Henley is not the last Lord Northington’s 
maternal grandson, for he is well known to be the 
grandson of the first Sir Robert Peel. 


Our Nationalities.—1. Who are the J ? 2. Who are 
the Scotch? By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. (David 
Bogue.) 

To the question, “ Who are the Irish?” some, thinking 

only of certain scenes in the legislature of the United 

Kingdom, would perhaps answer, “ The Obstructionists,” 

Mr. Bonwick, however, has nothing to do with the region 

of political party spirit. He deals only with history and 

ethnology. That there is no difference between Celt and 

Teuton, as Mr. Bonwick would seem to wish us to believe, 

we cannot admit, notwithstanding the high authority 

quoted for that view. On the contrary, we hold that it 
is the presence of the Celtic strain that runs with scarcely 
an exception through the whole of the baronage of Scot- 
land which differentiates that portion of Scottish society 
from the parallel class in England. North of Tweed the 

Norwegian, Danish, or Norman immigrant necessarily 

made good his settlement by marriage with a Celtic 
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heiress. South of Tweed this process, equally of neces- 
aity, connoted alliance with another branch of the same 
Teutonic stock. Mr. Bonwick has read widely—we 
might say omnivorously—in pursuit of the principal 
theories on the subjects of his present undertaking. 
he has collected evidence of the most varying value, with 
far too little attempt at sifting it. He cites a book bya 
Mrs. Wilkes, written to prove that Ireland was “‘ Ur of the 
Chaldees,” with almost as much confidence as he cites the 
works of Celtic scholars like Mr. W. F. Skene and Mr. J. F. 
Campbell. And when he tells us that “ Jeronakron ” (sic) 
(the sacred promontory of Ireland) isan “ Iberian word,” 


we are tempted to ask whether the Iberians spoke Greek. | 


In his classification of the races in Scotland Mr. Bonwick 
unfortunately gives free scope to fanciful etymology. 
He revives the utterly exploded theory of the descent of 
the Douglases from Theobaldus Flammaticus, and un- 
hesitatingly dubs them a “ Flemish family.” Why not 
a family from “ Ur of the Chaldees”? The Flemish 
element seems to be a favourite one with Mr. Bonwick, 
and, in order to bring it to the front, he accomplishes 
wome remarkable genealogical tours de force. We think 
Mr. Bonwick’s undertaking a praiseworthy one, but we 
also think that his manuals must be read with critical 
vigilance, 

“ ANNALS oF Exerer CoLiecr,” in the present number 
of the Edinbur Review, will have an attraction not 
only for those who have been and are being educated on 
Bishop Stapledon’s foundation at Oxford, but also for 
Devonians and Cornishmen in general, although these 
by recent legislation have been deprived of their 
exclusive rights to its scholarships and 
Eloquently does the writer of the article tell the history 
of the foundation through the various changes 
undergone, and justly does he congratulate the Coll 
poseessing within its own walls as a Fellow, in the per 
of Mr. Boase, an antiquary willing to search among the 
mouldering records of bygone ages for details of life at 


Exeter College during the Lancaster and Tudor periods. 


son 


We would remind our readers that the committee of 
the Topographical Society of London have made arrange- 
ments for the holding of the inaugural meeting of the 
Society on Thursday, the 28th inst., at four o’clock, in 
the Long Parlour at the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor 
presiding. Cards for the meeting may be obtaine d from 
Mr. H. B. W heatley, F 8.A., 18, John Street, Adelphi. 

Tuk ancient Roman pavement at Woodchester having 
been lately uncovered, and found to be deficiently figured 
in the drawings of Mr. Lysons'’s book on The Roman 
Villa, 1797, Mr. Bellows. of Gloucester, was, with the 
sanction of the rector and churchwardens, instructed to 
prepare a coloured drawing of the work aa it is at the 
present time. The drawing has now been executed, and 


copies, with an account of the pavement, may be had of 


Mr. Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 
Mr. J. Horsrawi 
illustrations, the Vonconformist 
Marrianges, a d Deaths, 
Heywood and T. Dickenson, 1644-17(2, 1792-1752, gene- 
rally known as the Northowram or Coley Register. 
Amone Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming works are : 
Mrs. Grote: a Sketch, by Lady Eastlake ; P 
of David Livingstone, by W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D.; 
Life and Letters of Lord Chancellor Campbell : Christian 
Institutions : Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects, by Dean 
Stanley; Hnglish Studies of the late Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A.; A Djctionary of Hymnology, by Rev. John Julian, 
F.R.S.L.: Elwin’s edition of the Works of Alexander 
Pope, vol. iii. Poetry; and the Life of Jonathan Swift, 
by Henry Craik, B.A. 


and 
Baptisms, 


TURNER is editing, with notes 
Register of 
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PMotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to seal or otherwise fasten communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 


J. Gou.ton ConstaBLe.—You are aware, we presume, 
that two Countesses of Warwick bore the Christian name 
of Frances, t. Jac. I. and Car. I. But we cannot find 
much about either of them. Both are mentioned in 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, and Lysons gives some details 
latter of the two in his Lavirons of 
London, 1795, vol. ii. 183. Of the former, as the 
daughter of Sir Christopher Wray, L.C.J., t. Eliz., you 
may not improbably find some record in Mr. Dalton’s 
History of the Wrays of Glentworth. Morant’s Essex, 
1816, vol. ii. p. 101, gives an account of the Rich family, 
s.v. “ Lees Priory,” where the second Frances, Countess 
of Warwick, was buried in 1634. 

C. B.—Elizabeth’s ambassador could only be accredited 
to the King of France, though a secret emissary might 
be sent to the chiefs of a party. Charles IX. suc. 1560, 
and d, 1574. Obviously, therefore, Charles could not 
entertain anybody at the Tuileries “twelve years” after 
1564. But he might have received there Edward, thirteenth 
Lord Clinton, K.G., Lord High Admiral of England, er. 
Earl of Lincoln May 4, 1572. And Edward, Earl of 
Lincoln, was in Paris, for the ratification of a treaty, in 
August, 1572. See Froude, J/ist., vol. x. p. 378. 

H. G. Atkrxson.—The legal year in England com- 
menced on Lady Day (March 25) down to Jan. 1, 1752, 
when the statute 24 Geo. II. c. 23, came into operation, 
and introduced at the same time the Gregorian reform 
of the calendar. In Scotland the legal year had statutably 
commenced on January 1 since 1600. But in England 
any day between January 1 and March 25 had necessarily 
a double date until 1752. 

James Hooper (“ The Number Nine ’).—See Dante’s 
Vita Nuova and the great stress he lays upon this number. 
Hie says of Beatrice that she was “ herself the number 
nine, that is, a miracle, whose root is the Blessed Trinity.” 
Cf. also the nine choirs of angels, &c. 

CLARIBEL writes :—‘ Can you give me any information 
respecting the family of Rooker, residing about 200 years 
ago in or near Liverpool? Any facts about them would 
be gratefully received.” 

H. C. B.—“ Tout par soullas "’ was the motto of an old 
French writer, Jean Chaperon. Literally it means “ All 
by way of relaxation or recreation.” 

J. C. (Liverpool).—We can only make a selection. 
Before sending epitaphs you should consult the indexes 


, to our five series, 


A. L. M. (Oxford),—It shall appear. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 





